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INVITATION. 


yew are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 


through the various departments, and to point | 


out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 


folding and mailing, in addition to all the details | 


of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 

* © 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


p= south of Berkshire County, in which 
Williams College is located, is Litchfield 
County, Connecticut. In that county began, 
in 1798-99, a wonderful revival of religion, 
which persisted for years, and profoundly 
affected an extensive region. Numbers of young 
men who had come under its influence entered 
Williams, among them Samuel J. Mills, Jr., 
the son of the pastor at Torringford. Speedily 
young Mills gathered his classmates and friends 
into a prayer-meeting held every Saturday 
afternoon in a maple grove some distance north 
of West College. 

One Saturday in July or August, 1806, only 
four besides Mills were present. A thunder- 
storm drove them from the grove, but under the 
shelter of a haystack they continued their meet- 
ing. In the regular course, the sophomores had 
been studying the geography of Asia, and now its 
moral condition came under discussion. Why, 
asked Mills, should not he and his friends carry 
the gospel to light up the heathen darkness? 
**We can do it if we will,’’ he added. 

This was no passing impulse on his part. 
He had cherished the purpose of mission work 
from the moment ‘of his conversion. He held 
to it persistently during the years that followed. 
In 1808 he and a few friends organized—‘‘not 
to send, but to go’’—the first foreign missionary 
society in America. From the counsels formed 
in that Williams College conclave, or from the 
mind of Mills himself, arose the American 
Board, the American Bible Society, and a 
dozen other associations or specifie movements. 

During the coming summer there will be 
commemorated at Williamstown and in many 
another place this little prayer-meeting which 
had such great results. Already the scene has 
been marked by the ‘‘Haystack’’ Monument, 
so-called, which was dedicated in 1857. It is 
of Berkshire marble, silver blue in color, twelve 
feet in height. On the eastern face, below the 


globe, are the words, ‘‘The Field is the World,’’ | 


and under this is the figure of a haystack encir- 


cled by the words, ‘‘The Birthplace of Ameri- | 


” 


can Foreign Missions. At its base are the 
names of Mills and his four comrades. 

One of the cover-page illustrations shows this 
interesting memorial. The other pictures a 
second ‘‘Williams College Shrine,’’ as it has, 
not lightly, been termed—Mount Greylock and 
**The Hopper’’ at Williamstown. ‘*Doubtless,’’ 
writes his biographer, ‘‘Mills went on the pil- 
grimage that every Williams man makes to 
Greylock, and one can easily imagine’ him 
looking from its summit on the wide expanse 
below, and pleading and praying for that 
broader expanse beyond the horizon, yet near 


to his heart.’’ #2 
“pees the surplus,’’ the theme upon 

which at this season promoters of doubtful 
enterprises, with stock to sell, wax so eloquent, 


inspires the Maine Farmer to suggest that its | P® 
readers invest their surplus in an acre of apple- tab 


trees. Forty good trees, sufficient for an acre, 
will cost seven dollars, says the Farmer. In 
a strip one rod wide between the first two rows 
plant early potatoes; in the next plant beans, 
and in the next and last plant sweet corn. 
Keep the whole, trees and crops, well hoed 
through the season. The crops will repay the 
cost of the trees and the outlay of labor. Repeat 
the planting in some kind of low-growing crops 
for five years. The annual crops will pay the 
fertilizer cost and all labor applied. ‘‘At the 
end of five years the trees will begin to bear, 
and will be easily worth, all paid for, five 
dollars a tree, or two hundred dollars the acre, 
and at that time the trees will have but just 
begun their usefulness.’’ 
oy 

pe thousand almanacs, owned by a gentle- 

man in Athol, Massachusetts, compose per- 
haps the finest collection of the kind in the 
United States. It is particularly rich in the 
eighteenth century issues that, in days before 
the Revolution, served as current literature in 
the humbler homes. The oldest American 
almanac in the collection is dated 1685, but 
there are foreign specimens much older, and of 
the ‘Poor Richard’’ and many other famous 
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almanacs the collector has complete sets. For 
twenty-five years the collector has pursued this 
interesting hobby, making additions by pur- 
chase and by the exchange of duplicates, not 
disdaining the help of the tin pedler, who in 
earlier years knew and was known in every 
village, and could charm old almanacs or other 
antiques out of any garret. ‘This was congenial 
business to the pedler, who himself had a 
savor of antiquity; and the statement that the 
| collection will not be dispersed, but will go in 
| its entirety to some public library or historical 
| society, prompts the thought, would that a 
| genuine old-fashioned tin pedler, cart and all, 
might somehow be preserved with it. He was 
a valuable member of society, regular as the 
almanac, and almost as full of information. 
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schools of Boston, but possibly the most 

| conspicuous feather in the cap of the admirable 
| System will some day be counted the fact that 

Boston recently originated the ‘‘ Bigelow school | 
|of good salesmanship,’’ the first of its kind to | 
| be opened anywhere. The city provided the 

| building and added the new course to those 

| already offered to ambitious citizens, and nine 

| leading merchants paid the instructors. Sales- 

| manship is a large subject, as these experts 

| conceive it. It covers dress, deportment, English 

|and ethics. The books the pupils read in their 

| spare hours come under the criticism of the 

teachers ; so do the tones of voice they use; so do 

their personal habits, whether as affecting their 

appearance or their intelligence. The aim is 

to develop salespeople who shall be interested, 

competent, and qualified for promotion. The 

salespeople ‘‘see the point,’’ that tact, courtesy 

and fidelity are the qualities to cultivate, the 

merchants who backed the enterprise are satis- 

| fied with the results developing, and from the 

point of view of the every-day purchaser it is 

already possible to foresee a day when shopping 

will be a pleasure. ° 


uggestive of a day when national boundaries 

shall play a less persistent and aggressive 
part in human affairs will be the dedication 
on Dominion day, July 1st, of a public library 
and opera-house, which is to be owned jointly 
by the little villages of Derby Line, Vermont, 
and Rock Island, Quebec. The building, which 
cost one hundred thousand dollars and is richly 
endowed, is a memorial to a family which has 
long been identified with the industrial history 
of the region, and since the Canadian and United 
States interests of the present head of the family 
are equally extensive, he has planned that both 
peoples shall share this tangible proof of good- 
will. The structure is situated directly upon 
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the boundary-line. It is only a coincidence, 
perhaps, that one enters both library and opera- 
house from the United States side. At any 
rate, the books in the stack-room will be in 
Canada, and so will the performers upon the 
opera-house stage. A joint board of trustees 
from the two villages will receive the building 
from the givers, and although this event will 
take place on the chief holiday of the Dominion, 
Vermonters will be as prominent in the pro- 
| ceedings as the sons of Quebec. All in all, 
‘‘the gift and the grace of the gift’? make up 
a very pleasant story, one which, as the years 
pass, should be repeated in many other boun- 
dary-line communities. 
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LEISURELY OFFICIALS. 

n English business man, during a visit to 

Peking, China, wishing to register a trade- 

mark, endeavored to discover the board of 

trade, and after many vain attempts reached 

the proper building. Mrs. Little, in ‘‘Round 

About My Peking Garden,’’ gives his story of 
his efforts: 


I was at last shown into a pavilion. The 
spacious hall contained a foreign —* 
center-table, four foreign armchairs, and - 
poys, each guarded by two foreign chairs round 

— — disappeared. A 

use, a second man appeared with a tea 
which he placed colamaie on one of the side- 

les, then went out. Hereupon the first 
man returned, cou a cup of tea, which he 
ceremoniously pla before me, and withdrew. 
At last the ‘‘big man’’ himself appeared, 
and after aoying furnished him with a short 
autobiographical sketch of my career, we came 
to the 2 and my interlocutor proceeded to 
realize the object of my visit. ‘‘Yes, this was 
the trade-mark registry office, and was now in 
full swing.’’ 

“Could the big man oblige me by showing 
me the register and supplying me with the 
needful application forms ?’’ 

“*The register was not visible, nor had appli- 
| cation forms been printed.’’ 


| Meanwhile my friend summoned a clerk, and 

had the two a a written out in 
manuscript in exquisite Chinese calligraphy. 
He further produced a book of veguiadions, 
and drew my attention to clause sixteen, which 
defines the form and size of the chop to be 
handed in. Here a Japanese screen at our 
backs blew down with a bang, and smothered 
us and our documents, a convenient signal for 
terminating the interview, which concluded by 
my being graciously presented with a copy of 
*‘regulations,’’ the volume consisting of fifty 
pages of closely printed type, which I was 
advised to take home and study carefully, and 
proceed as therein directed. 

Another cup of tea, a cordial ‘‘chin-chin,”’ 
and I departed, having added another to my 
— experiences of the manners and cus- 

ms Of the country; but my trade-mark has 
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CHAPTER THREE. surprise, while Warren came 
pi THE DOWNFALL OF A BOSS ==:2= 
I she had a visitor. Then peered over her shoulder. 
a] Odard came, bringing ‘‘Judge Armstrong the trai- 
the new connecting-rod for the \( tor,’”” he read aloud. ‘‘Why, 
job-press. Con, did you write that?’’ 


“*If I can’t help you one way 
I can another, so I hurried up 
with this,’’ he said, with a 
pleasantry which was far 
from putting Constance 
at her ease. 

Still continuing his 
half-jesting manner, he 
drew up a chair near her 
desk. 


‘*Miss Curry,’’ he 


said, ‘‘I’ve come to talk 
with you as man to 
man.’’ Odard was fond 


of phrases, and he re- 
peated this one. 

“As man to man, I 
say, an’ what for? Be- 
cause I see, my dear 
young lady, that you’ve 
got a head for business. 
I know brains when I 
see ’em, and it’s them 
brains of yours I’m going 
to talk to.’’ 

Constance would 
hardly have been human 
if she had not been flat- 
tered by this concession 
from the man who only 
the evening before had 
ignored her. 

**You are very kind, 
Mr. Odard,”’ she said. 

**Notatall. Kindness 
ain’t business. I’m here 
on business, and business 
ain’t kindness, either. 
I’ve come to talk business 
to a business lady.’’ 

He waited a moment 
for this remark to take 
effect, and asked, sud- 
denly : 

‘*You know 
Armstrong ?’’ 

‘Of course I’ve heard 
of him,’’ Constance said. 

‘*H’m! Too bad you 
don’t know him. A 
young lady with your 
brain would see through 
him in a wink. He couldn’t fool a fine young 
mind like yours. But let me tell you.’’ Odard 
leaned forward, and checked his words off on 
one big forefinger. 

‘*There’s just one man to be got rid of, Miss 
Curry, or our county government’s going to the 
dogs; and that man’s Judge Armstrong.’’ 

Constance gave a little gasp of amazement. 

‘Mr. Odard,’’ she said, ‘‘father has always 
spoken in the highest terms of Judge Arm- 
strong !’’ 

“I dare say, I 


Judge 


But your father 
didn’t understand. If he was here, I’d tell 


dare say. 


THE SCENE... 





him; but he ain’t here, so I tell you. Miss 
Curry, I know Armstrong, lock, stock an’ 
barrel, and he’s the incarnation of selfishness.’’ | 

Odard paused for breath, and went on: 

“‘Why ain’t we got an electric road in this | 
township to-day? Because Armstrong killed | 
the franchise. And he did it because he’s got 
property up at the other end that’ll be benefited 
by the new road he and his clique are scheming 
for.’’ 

“*Father told me, Mr. Odard,’’ Constance 
ventured, ‘‘that the franchise was being put 
through by fraudulent means, and that was 
why Judge Armstrong granted an injunction.’’ 

**Don’t you believe it. I was in that franchise 
deal myself, and would I have been if it hadn’t 
been honest as daylight? I value my good 
name, blacksmith though I am, as much as 
Judge Armstrong does his. And he’s done} 
some things I wouldn’t do.’’ 

The ‘‘boss’”’ frowned. 

*‘Just look at the way he’s holding up the 
Durton school building. Little children kept 
out of school so’s he can gratify a spite 
pone Wilder by another of those injunctions 
of his.’’ 

‘*But the contractor exceeded his figures by 
more than fifteen hundred dollars, Mr. Odard.’’ 
Constance knew the facts of the Durton 
school building injunction, and felt sure of her 
ground. 

“‘He had to. There was quicksand there. 
It had to be got out, and it cost money. But | 
I tell you what, Miss Curry, I mustn’t take 
your time. I’ll come round some time within 
a day or two, and bring you some figures. But 
you mark me, Armstrong is a stumbling-block | 





| his feet, and furtively kicked it under an im- | 











ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN. 


OFFICE 


. WAS PROBABLY MATCHED ...IN BENJAMIN FRANKLIN'S PRINTING- 


O. K. on one margin, putting her initials after 
it, to attest that the O. K. was official. They 
were now ready to go to press, and Johnson 
came in a few moments later. 

The Clarion was printed on an ancient hand- 
press, and the scene in the office every press 
room, she was surprised to see Odard and | night was probably matched on many a night 
Wilder talking with the foreman. in Benjamin Franklin’s printing-office. John- 

‘‘Johnson says you’re going to have a great | son worked the press by means of a long iron 
paper, Miss Curry,’’ Wilder said, enthusiasti- | lever. The forms lay upon a flat, iron bed, 
cally. ‘‘I expect we’ll all be proud of it.’’ and before each impression Warren ran a big 

Johnson was readjusting his sheets of copy, | ink-roller over the type. 
which had become disarranged. As he shuffled Usually he hated this job; but to-night he 
them together, he noticed an envelope lying at | worked with a will, while Johnson carefully 
printed each sheet and handed it over to Con- 
stance, who, using the imposing-stone for a 
table, folded and directed it, after it had had 

a little time for drying. 

It was slow work, with frequent pauses for 
rest on the part of the pressman, for the lever 


to justice, and the Clarion must help us get 
him out of the road.’’ 

He left the sanctum, and Constance fell to 
work at her desk. It was press day, and there 
were a good many loose ends to be gathered up. 

Half an hour later, entering the composing- 


posing-table close beside him. 

“*Yes,’’ he said, half-heartedly, ‘‘it’s going | 
to bea good paper all right, Mr. Wilder. Miss | 
Constance has seen to that.’’ 

The two politicians left the office, and imme- 
diately after Warren came in from school. There | was hard to pull. 
was a good deal to be done, and he was soon | papers had been printed, when, laying 
busy at his case. | pile which she had folded, Constance struck 

The work of completing the forms went on | with her hand the candle by which she was 
steadily, Constance preparing copy, Warren | working. It tipped forward, and only a quick 
setting type, and Johnson at the imposing-stone, | movement saved it from falling. 


| 
63 | 
| 








making ready, and all too soon six o’clock came. ‘*Better put that candle the other side of 
‘Sorry to be so late, Miss Curry,’’ the fore- | you!’’ called Warren, noting the narrow escape. 


man said, as Constance and Warren were going The light, newly placed, fell across the 
home to supper. ‘‘There’s been so many inter-| paper she was folding, and she paused a 


moment to enjoy the appearance of her own 
newspaper. 

To her surprise, the first article on the editorial 
page was entirely new to her. ° 

She read on, with increasing amazement. The 
article was a bitter attack upon Judge Arm- 
strong, whom it denounced as a traitor and an 
unjust judge, blind to all considerations save 
those of self. 

Constance was too dazed for a moment to take 
in the full meaning of what she read, and stared 
at the sheet in silence. 

Johnson, meanwhile, was printing papers at 
a rate which kept Warren too busy to notice 
his sister, until the two at the press were con- 
fronted by her, as she held out the paper. Her 
finger was on the unauthorized editorial. 

‘*‘What does that mean?’’ she demanded of 
Johnson. 

Johnson looked at her finger with well-assumed 


ruptions ; but the paper’!] be on time all right.’’ 

**It has been hard,’’ Constance said, pleased 
that he should speak thus, for he was inclined 
to be surly. ‘‘Warren and I will be back as | 
soon as supper is over. Be sure you go to your | 
supper soon.’’ 

**T will,’? and Johnson once more bent over 
the forms. 

When Constance returned from supper, a 
printed copy of the paper lay upon her desk, 
awaiting the editorial ‘‘O. K.’’ The young 
editor read it over with careful pride, and found 
no fault with it. 

‘*Your editorials show up well, Con,’’ Warren 
said, as he, too, glanced it over. ‘‘Father’ll 
be proud of us.’’ 

Mr. Curry did not yet know that his friend 
Wescott was not in charge of the paper. It 
was not deemed best to tell him. 

The paper being all right, Constance wrote 


But one by one a hundred | 





*‘Never!’’ Constance said. 


‘‘Mr. Johnson, how came this 
thing in the paper?’’ 
“‘T ain’t editing the 


Clarion,’’ the foreman 
said, insolently. ‘‘If you 
don’t know your 
stuff when you see 
*tain’t any fault 
mine. ’’ 

**This is not mine, and 
you know it not!’’ 
flashed the girl. ‘‘War- 
ren, ple ase get the O. Kk. 


own 
it, 
of 


is 


sheet, ’’ 

Warren produced it 
from the inner office, 
looking it over as he 
came. Thetwo spread it 
out on the stone, while 
Johnson stood by with a 
sneering smile on his 
sulky face. 

‘*Look here, sis,’’ 
Warren said. ‘‘Father’s 
editorial on Mr. Fox for 


superintendent of schools 
has been lifted out, and 
this thing putin. John- 
son, you did that while 
we were at supper. You 
take it out now, and do it 
quick.’’ 

Johnson’s only reply 
to this demand was to 
reach for the roller and 
ink the form. 

**Mr. Johnson,’’ Con- 
stance said, going over to 
the ‘don’t you 
print another copy of that 
article.’’ 

The foreman turned 
about with a snarl. 

** Look here, kids,’’ he 
said, ‘‘you two don’t 
want to be too fresh. 
People that know more’n 
you do about runnin’ 
papers ordered that in, 
and it’s going to stay. 
Now get to work. lain’t 
going to wait all night. This paper’s got to 
be printed.’’ 

‘*Not with that article in it,’’ Constance said. 
‘*Take it out immediately.’’ 

‘*Nary take,’’ grinned Johnson. 

‘“*Then I will,’’ said Warren, and seizing a 
key, he started to unlock the old-fashioned quoins 
that held the form tight. 

**Tlere, none o’ that!’’ growled the foreman. 
Seizing Warren by one shoulder, he flung him 
backward away from the press. 

Quick as a flash Constance confronted the 


press, 


man. ‘‘Don’t you dare touch him again!’’ she 
cried. ‘‘You make a mistake, Mr. Johnson, 
if you suppose you are master here. Unlock 


the form and take 
leave the office.’’ 

Johnson folded his arms and grinned unpleas- 
antly. ‘‘Not till the paper’s printed, my fine 
miss,’’ he said. ‘‘It goes out with that article 
in it, or it don’t go at all.’’ 

Constance gazed at the man with a sense of 
despair. She was at a to know what 
to do. 

‘*I suppose you have thought this matter 
over, Mr. Johnson‘ she said. ‘‘You can- 
not expect to get your week’s wages after this 
week ?”? 

“Oh, 
you.’’ 

He laid a hand on the press lever again. ‘‘ You 
two get busy!’’ he ordered. ‘‘I ain’t going to 
wait all night. Come over here, Warren, and 
go to inking, you imp!’’ 

‘Oh, yes, I’m coming!’’ Warren cried, exul- 
tantly. He had formed his plan, and was ready 
to act upon it. 

Across the piles of papers which Constance 
had folded lay an iron chase-bar, used by 
printers for holding type in the forms. It was 
two feet long and three-quarters of an inch 
square. Warren was a strong boy for his age, 
and quick as a cat in his movements. Before 
Johnson could guess his intention, he had picked 
up the chase-bar and made a rush for the fore- 
man. 

**Clear out of this!’’ he shouted, as he came 
on. ‘‘Get out of the office, or you'll feel this on 
your head !’’ 

He looked formidable enough in his righteous 


that article out at once, or 


loss 


but I do. Though maybe not from 
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young wrath. Like all bullies, Johnson was 
a coward, and he retreated precipitately. 

“Go back!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Go back, I tell 
you! Don’t you dare touch me with that!’ | 

**Clear out!’? Warren said again, still advan- 
cing and flourishing the rod. 

**Constance, pitch his hat and coat out on the 
stairs!’’ he called over his shoulder. 

**Now, then,’’ he yelled at the foreman, as 
Constance did his bidding, ‘*one—two—three— 
get out!’’ 

**You’ll be sorry for this!’’ snarled Johnson 
from the stair, as he put on his coat. 

‘*All right! We’7ll be sorry for you, too, to- 
morrow,’’ was Warren’s reply, as he shut and 
locked the door. 

“‘I’ll have you arrested to-morrow!’’ was 
Johnson’s parting shot. 

Within the office Constance and Warren looked 
at each other in wrath. 

‘We've got to hustle if we want to get that 
paper out,’? Warren said, bravely. He had | 
played with type from babyhood, and he felt him- 
self its master, but this was a big undertaking. 

They fell to work with a will. Warren found 
the ‘‘lifted’’ type tied up with string and set 
aside for distribution. The Armstrong article | 
fell into ‘‘pi’’ as he tried to raise it, however. 

‘*That’s too bad!’’ he cried, in true printer’s | 
dismay. ‘‘All that type!’’ 

‘s Never mind,’? Constance said, with the | 
superb disdain of a greenhorn. 

She swept up the type and tumbled it into the 
pi-box, the general printing-office receptacle for | 
all hopelessly mixed type. 

‘*Some day,’’ she said, “‘T’ll clean that up 
myself, but not now. 

The old matter was successfully put back, 
the form ‘‘justified’’ and ‘‘locked up.’’ They 
were just ready to begin printing again when 
the door was tried, then rattled hard. 

‘*Who’s there?’’ demanded Constance. The 
answer made her throw the door wide open. 

‘‘Why, children,’’ Mrs. Curry said, as she 
entered, with little Ted in her arms, ‘‘what in 
the world is the matter?’’ 

Constance explained, in a fever of excitement, 











| pulled, folded and directed. 


| pared to go home. 


in the office, for the foreman had 


| mail-time. 





« THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





| and her mother listened, shivering. 


There was | the order of events, Stevenson. 


Besides, it’s 


little time for comment, however, and she at | only fair to give a man a rest after he’s been 


once set to work to help. 


Teddy, fast asleep, was laid upon a pile of | like Dickie, there. 
| exchanges in the sanctum, and while Constance | Dickie, can’t you find a mat to lie on? 


and Warren took turns at ink- 
roller and lever, Mrs. Curry folded 
and directed the papers. 

It was hard, hot work for the 
young people; but they held to it 
bravely. Azalea went to bed early, 
and the town was sound asleep 
long before the edition was half 
off. 

The office candles guttered and 
spluttered and burned low. Con- 
stance and Warren were grimy and 
ink-stained, with blistered hands 
and aching backs, when, a little 
after midnight, the last paper was 


The first printing, about a hun- 


dred in number, was carefully 
destroyed, little Ted was awa- 


kened, and the tired workers pre- 
They did not leave the edition 


a key. The papers were bundled 
up, and they took them along for 
safe-keeping until the morning’s 


‘*My poor children!’’ Mrs. 
Curry said, as they sat about the 
table, eating a hearty ‘‘press- 
night’’ supper. “If your father 
| knew —’ 

‘*But aren’t you glad he doesn’t 
know, mother, dear?’’ Constance 
interrupted, gaily. ‘‘And I’m 
sorry you think your children are 
such a poor lot. We think we are ‘quite some,’ 
don’t we, Warren ?’’ 

‘*‘We do!’’ was the emphatic reply. 





**You 


just tie up that finger for me, Con, and I’ll be | a pillow. 
All things come to an end. The busy clerk | 


all right in the morning.’’ 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE SECOND STRING’ 







HE Interscho- 
lastic Athletic 


fl Association 


was holding its annual track meeting. 


In the 
athletic building a hundred lads or more were 
dressing or rubbing in preparation for the differ- 


entevents. Theclerk of the course, sticking his 
head within the door, shouted, ‘‘ Last call for 
the hundred yards final! Last call! Hurry 
now, fellows!’’ 

The graduate coach of Webster High School 
eut short his instructions to a medium-sized, 
heedful, earnest-looking lad. ‘‘There now, I’ll 
have to go and see how Prouty runs in the 
hundred. But bear in mind, Haskins, what 
you’re to do when your race comes. Keswick 
is out to run the field off its feet. And if they 
follow him he’!] do it. You are to get the inside 
track—on the first run get the pole, mind, if 
you have to do forty yards in record time to do 
it. That will start a break in Keswick’s plans. 
Then you make the pace—with an eye all the 
way to Stevenson. Perhaps you’ll carry Sulli- 
van off his feet, too, at the same time. That’s 
not likely, though. Anyway, carry Stevenson 
along—clear round to the home-stretch, and 
make it so hot for Keswick on the way that 
he’1l be done up at that point. Land Stevenson 
in the straight in good shape and your work | 
will be done. Drop out then if you want to, | 
and I guess you’ll want to drop. You’ve an | 
hour yet. When Stevenson comes from the | 
rubbing board, jolly him along a bit. He’s apt | | 
to get—nervous-—you know. Got it all?’’ 

**] think so.’’ Haskins lay back on his mat | 
for rest and meditation. 

Pretty soon Stevenson, a tall, rangy lad, came 
over from the other side of the room. He halted 
above Haskins, and looked about, as if seeking 
a place to lie. 

Haskins caught his glance. ‘‘They’re all in 
use, I guess, Stevie. Take this place. You’ll 
want all the rest you can get for your race.’’ 

**You’re not done? You’ve got to run, too.’’ 

“‘O shucks—me—second string—I’m only to 
make pace for you. Mr. Ludwig just told me.’’ | 

‘Well, all right—thanks. Think you can do | 
it right?’’ 

“I don’t know. It’ll be hard getting the pole | 
from Keswick. He’s in for the same game— | 
making way for Sullivan. We’ll have a great | 
time of it, Keswick and I. I wonder which | 
will flop first? But I’ll make for that pole,— 
though Keswick’s a hound for a quick start, 
—and try to hold on for the straight again. 
That’ll do, won’t it? If I kill off Keswick so | 
he won’t be of any use, you can give all your | 
attention to Sullivan? He’s a good man, Sulli- 
van, but you can give him yards and a licking 
any day in the week, Stevie.” 

‘*Think so, Dickie ?’’ 

“Think? Iknow it. He hasn’t your stride, 
your speed, or your head, and you’re in great 
shape to-day, Mr. Ludwig says. Beat him? 
You’ll flag him. Oh, I wish I had your speed! 











| shame foreed them on. 


I’d make Sullivan and 
Keswick look like 
busted automobiles. I 
know just how I’d do it, too. But what’s the 
use? I haven’t the speed. I’m only second 
string and lucky to be that, but I’ll go through 
three hundred yards of that quarter to-day for 
every little ounce in me, and I don’t care if they 
carry me off afterward. ’’ 


ON BESIDE SULLIVAN. 


| through a hard two-twenty. Take it easy, 
Go to sleep if you can. 
You | 


DRAWN BY 
ERNEST FOSBERY. 





have an hour to wait yet, and I don’t like to 


have you hugging the floor like that.’’ 





| 


*‘Oh, this is nice. Here’s my suit case for 
I could go to sleep here.’’ 


of. the course rushed in for the last time. 
‘*Quarter-mile now! Only one call—all out!’’ 

Stevenson and Dickie promptly rose—Steven- 
son anxious in manner, fussy; Dickie serious, 
calm. ‘Together they walked across the field, 
MacArthur and Ludwig in attendance. Every 
event had been finished except the pole-vault, 
always a lengthy affair. The audience was in 
a fine state of expectancy. 

Just before reaching the track, Ludwig drew 
the boys’ heads together. ‘‘Now, Stevenson, | 
this meet depends on you. We win it if you | 
capture the five points for first place in the | 
quarter. We lose it if you don’t. Dickie here 
is to be sacrificed for you. 
Dickie; he’ll swing out and tell you when. 

‘*And you, Dickie,’’ Ludwig went on, ‘‘make 
a way for Stevenson and balk Keswick. See 


GALG) 


Keep your eye on | 











| time, didn’t he? An old trick of his, Ludwig 
says, but the little fellow was too clever.’ 

Dickie ran like mad for the turn. He got it, 
| With Stevenson outside him, a little back, and 
Keswick directly behind. All the runners turned 
the curve in fine style. It promised 
to bea hot race. The audience was 
already applauding vigorously. 

Dickie motioned to Stevenson. 
**1’ll cut loose the whole length of 
the back-stretch. Don’t try to keep 
up—let Keswick chase me if he 
cares to; watch Sullivan, and wait 
for the turn.’’ That was not put 
in so many words, but had it 
been written out, Stevenson could 
not have read the motions more 
plainly. 

It was a rare pace that Dickie 
set. The bunch tore round the 
lower curve as if they were to run 
only two hundred and twenty 
yards. 

‘This is going to be warm,’’ 
said a group of old-timers under 
the willows. 

‘‘Look at that!’’ yelled the 
erowd. Dickie had shot away 
from the others. Big Keswick 
was at his heels. Keswick’s plans 
had been interfered with. He was 
there to take care of Haskins, but 
things had been changed. This 
pace was a ‘‘scorcher.’? What did 
‘ it mean? 
ie It was a beautiful sprint the 








A eZ whole length of the back-stretch. 
IT WAS IN THE BLINDEST KIND Favcsr ranpenr — 1706 Dickie was ten yards, Keswick 
a ee Se (Hy; ' eight yards in front. Stevenson 


and Sullivan were running stride 
for stride, the Webster man inside, 
|a yard or two ahead of Sullivan. 

| Swinging into the upper curve, Dickie signaled 
‘to Stevenson, and then imperceptibly slowed 
| up.the pace. Keswick naturally trailed behind. 
Without understanding how it was brought 
about, he felt the relief, and was well content 
to take it. Dickie knew Keswick was in no 
trim to interfere with what was soon going to 
happen. 

Dickie felt Stevenson coming easily. Again 
he signaled, this time looking back to see that 
all was well. Stevenson moved up to Keswick’s 
flank and nodded. The last turn was before 
them. Dickie, suddenly darting forward, opened 
up several yards. Keswick was too surprised 
‘and too tired to understand at once. Stevenson 
| strode past him and dropped into Dickie’s 


| tracks. Dickie, on the corner, swung wide and 
| Stevenson slid inside. The pole and the lead 
were his. 


Sullivan had his choice of following Stevenson 
or running outside Dickie. He chose to follow 
Stevenson. To let him by, Keswick was com- 


The little lad was cuddled up on the floor, | that you have the pole on the last turn. Now | pelled to pull up and lose his chance for a place. 


back to a locker, knees up to his chin, bath- robe go along. 


tucked in round him. 
his school champion. 


His regard was all for 


In common with most | ‘‘This is in confidence, Dickie. 


O Dickie, a moment!’’ 
Ludwig dropped his arm round the boy’s neck. 
MacArthur 


of the boys of the school, he had the deepest land I are afraid that Stevenson isn’t any too) 


admiration for Stevenson’s running power. 


Never before had such a quarter-miler come out | fancy a tilt with Sullivan. 


of Webster—no, nor out of the state! All he 


needed was a little more growth and experience | Stevie’s nervous — that’s natural. 


and a little more—well, confidence in himself, 
and he would beat the world! So his school- 
mates phrased it. 


Stevenson placidly accepted Haskins’s devo- | at him up on his toes now! 
He had been used to that sort of thing | three-quarters of the crowd already, just the gait | of cheer to Stevie before he was left behind. 


tion. 


for some time now, and it did not fluster him. | of him. 


fond of his job to-day—that he doesn’t quite | 
What do you think ?”” 
‘Stevenson afraid? Oh, no, Mr. Ludwig! 
nervous, for all you crack up my coolness. I’m 
nervous as I can be, but I try not to show it, 
and Stevie lets his out. Stevie will win. Look 
Style! He’s won 


Don’t worry, Mr. Ludwig, Webster’1l 


He did not even acknowledge the care with | win this quarter-mile.’’ 


which his friend tucked in the wandering folds 
of his blanket, saying, ‘‘It’s drafty here, Stevie, 


and you want to keep your legs covered or you’!l | anyway. 


stiffen up. Mustn’t stiffen up, you know.’’ 


| Hope he’s only nervous. 


‘*Well, all right, Dickie. I hope you’re right. 
Look out for him, 
But don’t try to do it too fast—don’t 


| kill yourself. If you can, you might just as 


They waited for their time to come—Stevenson | | well finish; you don’t know, somebody might 


|on the mat, Haskins snuggled up against the | drop and you pick up a point. 
The young athletes in the room kept | | chance for you, but — 
They would go out fresh | 


locker. 
going and coming. 
| and strong, some nervous, some confident, a few 
absolutely in fear—ready to draw back only that 
They came back tired, 
winded, used up, some of them jubilant, some 
depressed, a few crying. With each returning 


Not much of a 


‘*But Sullivan and Stevie and the rest of them | 
might drop—used up! Ha, that’s good! 
Imagine me a quarter-mile champion! It’s too 


| Strange to think of.’’ 


batch some new details of the progress of things | 


were shouted round the room. 
At last the coach, Ludwig, came back. ‘‘ Your 
quarter’s coming soon, fellows. Looks like 
Scotia and Webster again. Sullivan’s just run 
the two-twenty; that’ll take the edge off him 
for the quarter-mile, Stevenson. How do you 
feel? And you, Dickie? It’ll be up to you 
soon. Feel fit for the fastest three hundred 
you ever ran in your life? Of course you do.’’ 
“I wish Dickie had the other’s speed,’’ 
Ludwig whispered to MacArthur, high jumper 
and team captain. 
‘“‘“H-m-m, Mr. 
Stevenson’s legs! 
wouldn’t it be?’’ 
The clerk of the course here made an entrance. 
“‘Quarter-mile comes last of the track events. 
Sullivan of Scotia wants to get rested from the 
two-twenty, and judges agreed. All out for 
the long jump and hammer.”’ 
Stevenson made a pettish face. 


Ludwig—Dickie’s heart and 
Rather a lot for one package, 


can get. 
Ludwig.’’ 
Ludwig shook his head. 


I think you ought to protest, Mr. 


“*T can’t change | 


| 


‘‘Strange things, Dickie. 
you.’’ 

In the line of starters Dickie was second from 
the pole. Big Keswick was inside him, Steven- 
son outside, and Sullivan second outside Ste- 
venson. Dickie at once made himself acquainted 
with Keswick’s tactics. 


There, that’s for 


intended for a prominent part in the contest. 
Dickie knew that Keswick expected to have it 
all his own way when it came to close quarters. 
But there was a way. Dickie had no notion 
of letting Keswick’s cruel elbow rob him of the 
pole. There was always a way to deal with 
such tactics. 

‘Starters ready ?’’ 

“* Ready !’” 

‘Timers ready ?’’ 

“*Ready—ready, all ready !’’ 

*“*Get on your marks. Set—stea-a-d-d-y. Come 


up. Man at the pole, be careful. Now—on | 
your marks. Get set — 
Bang! Dickie promptly caught the hook 


Keswick was spun half- round | 
‘*That for Kessie!’? mut- | 


tered Dickie. The judges saw it, but it raised 


only a smile all round and an appreciative com- | 


ment from one. ‘‘That big fellow tried it that 


Why, I’m 


One or two false starts | 
convinced him that Keswick’s right elbow was | 


‘| Stevenson really quit? 


| Dickie, seeing how Sullivan had chosen, 
| promptly dropped back a yard to Sullivan’s 


| flank. That put Sullivan in a close pocket. 
It was all most prettily done. The grand 
| stand got up on its toes to cheer it. The experts 


“under the willows hurled big words of praise 
| out to Dickie. 

After that manceuver, Dickie felt that he had 
| no more strength left. It was an immense relief 
| to him to think that the strain of his work was 
| past, and that Stevie was in a good way now 
| to win the race. But he must give a final word 


‘Go in, Stevie, go in now! That’s the boy! 
All right, you’ ve got it cinched. Goon! What’s 
the matter ?’’ 

Dickie, looking up at his chum’s face, saw 
an expression that made his heart sink. There 
was despair in Stevenson’s eyes. 

Others saw, and understood. From under 
| the willows came encouraging cries to Sullivan: 
“Go in, Scotia! You’ve got him! He’s all 
in! He’s a quitter, anyway, and the little 
| fellow’s used up. Come out of that box, Sully, 
and win!’’ 

Dickie heard this. Stevenson heard it, too, 
and it did him no good. Sullivan heard, also, 
and acted on it. He worked out of the pocket 
to Dickie’s side. Dickie looked at Sullivan, 
| Saw only a grim resolve there, and in despair 
appealed to Stevenson. 

“‘O Stevie, go in! Only half the stretch! 
You can do it! Go in!’’ 

Stevenson made no answer, but to Dickie’s 
dismay, fell down, as if exhausted, on the grass. 

Dickie, without looking again, felt the courage 
of the Scotian beside him. There was no giving 
in there. The race was lost! 

But was it lost? He did what had never 
entered his head until that instant. The import 
of Ludwig’s last words flashed on him. Had 
He did not seem used 
up. And after everything had worked so nicely ! 
What a shame for Webster! 

It was in the blindest kind of way that 
| Dickie pegged on beside Sullivan. Only for 
that work on the turn and Sullivan would have 
| been yards ahead! What a runner this Sullivan 
| was! Dickie was marveling that he held up 





“*T suppose | of Keswick’s plunging right elbow in the angle | with him. 
Sullivan and the Scotians can have things cooked | of his own left. 
to their order and the rest of us take what we | and Dickie shot in. 


The audience was marveling, too. They 


were frantic, some for Sullivan, but most for 
Dickie, because he was so small and had borne 
his previous share so nobly. 
| deafening. 


Their yells were 


But Dickie never heard them. He 
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was taken up with a different thing—with the 
unbearable strain of the race. Every nerve in 
his body quivered under the rack of. his effort. 
Every little molecule and atom was crying out 
with the torture of it—but would not Webster 
be disgraced if he did not win? He knew what 
they would all say. Could he make it? Still 
behind—what a hard fighter—this Sullivan! He 
would never underrate a Scotian again. 

One foot and twenty yards to go. Now then! 
Nouse. O Dickie! Whocalled? All Webster 
was calling. O Dickie! Whata horrible thing! 
Hot, heavy iron in his loins—great lead weights 
on his feet—and his chest! What an awful 
collapse in his chest! Would it hold out? And 
his knees—if they would but keep off the ground 
he would win yet. 

A foot, still a foot—what an awful lot to 
make up! Half a foot! Was Sullivan going, 
too? ‘Ten yards—even! Was it even? Was it 
worth this awful agony? Even—one more, two 
more, another—and—sh-h-h! 

It was the frenzied Ludwig who caught him 
as he fell. And it was Ludwig and MacArthur 
who bore him in a blanket across the field and 
laid him on two thicknesses of mats in the 
athletic building. It was these two, and a doctor 
from among the officials, who worked on him 
until he knew where he was. 

It was Ludwig on one side, sponging his 
face, and MacArthur on the other, drying him 
off, when he looked up with the first sign of 
intelligence. 

‘*There you are, you little bronco! Changed | 
your mind and came back to life, did you? | 
Know what we’ve a good mind to do to you? 
A little of this, now—there, how’s that? That’s 
witch-hazel we’re rubbing on. Sniff it up, 
that’s right. Fine,eh? Feel better than when 
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you crossed the tape—rather! Get up? Not 
for a while yet—not till the carriage comes. 

‘“‘Who won? Why, you, of course!’’ 

**T didn’t know. I was almost afraid to ask 
—afraid it was Sullivan. Last I remember he 
was ahead. Couldn’t see —’’ 

‘Ahead? I should say he was ahead until 
a yard from the string, and then a miracle hap- 
pened. Of course you couldn’t see. Wonder 
you could breathe after that finish—and setting 
the pace all the way round! Why, your knees 
weren’t six inches off the ground! You crossed 
on your hands and knees—crossed, no, you 
never crossed—you fell over, and Sullivan fell 
alongside. Wait till Webster gets hold of you.’’ 

**Poor Sullivan, wasn’t he game? And we 
beat Scotia ?’’ 


“Beat them, yes, and won the banner—cham- | 


pions again.’’ 

**Won the banner—that’s good. 
L. Haskins won the quarter. That’ll look fine 
in the morning paper. Won’t the people at 
home read that, though? But, Mr. Ludwig— 
Stevie—how’s Stevie?’’ 

**Stevenson’s all right. 
not here. 
early train home.’’ 


No, lie down—he’s 


‘*Poor Stevie—I know—you don’t want to tell | 


me,’’ whispered Dickie. 

**Now, now, Dickie, I’ll handle the sponge.’’ 
Ludwig bent lower. ‘‘Sh-h-h! There, there, 
let Mae pull the hood over, and nobody will 
know. Go ahead, don’t mind me and Mac; we 
understand. ”’ 

Ludwig plied the sponge and MacArthur the 
towel. And so deftly did they work that in all 
that room no other knew that under the hood 
of the bath-robe they were wiping away Dickie’s 
tears of pity for Stevenson. 
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HE eruption of 
Mount V esuvi- 
us, which took 


place on August 24th of 
the year 79, is known 
to have buried three 
cities, Stabize, Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, be- 
sides a great number of 
villages, hamlets, coun- 
try houses, hostelries 
and bathing establishments. The circumstances | 
of the burial, however, varied from place to} 
place, according to the quality and quantity of | 
the volcanic matter which the fury of the ele- | 
ments hurled and scattered in one direction 
or in another. Pompeii, for instance, was first | 
struck by a shower of ashes, which rose to the 
height of three feet in the open spaces, and 
caused the roofs of houses and public buildings | 
to cave in. 

The ashes were followed by a shower of red- | 
hot fragments of pumice, —locally called lapilli, 
—in consequence of which the layer of burning 
matter by which the doomed city was smothered 
rose to eight feet. Other gusts and outbreaks 
and explosions followed, until the mass reached 
a thickness of about twenty feet. 





AULUS GABINIUS. 
BUSTS FOUND AT HERCULANEUM. 





Under the Lava Bed. 


S the mass, however, was composed of | 
soft or loose material, it does not form an | 
obstacle to the rediscovery of the ancient 

city. The work is as easy as possible, and the | 
pumice is so light that even boys and girls can | 
carry away to the dumping-place large basket- 

fuls of that material. And besides, the site of | 
Pompeii has never been built over or occupied 
by a modern village or city. | 

Herculaneum, on the other hand, is very 
difficult of access. It seems as if Nature has | 
done or is doing her best to shield the art treas- 
ures that lie buried in her bosom, and to pre- 
vent treasure-seekers from securing the booty. | 

Herculaneum was also invaded at first by | 
ashes at such a high degree of heat that the 
beams supporting the floors or roofs of houses, 
and all woodwork in general, were transformed 
into charcoal. The ashes were followed by 
stream after stream of molten lava, which the 
cooling action of time has transformed into a 
solid bed of rock, as hard as iron. The present 
thickness of the mass hiding the remains of 
Herculaneum varies from a minimum of fifty 
to a maximum of one hundred feet. ~ 

As was the case at Pompeii, the survivors of 
the catastrophe of 79 did attempt to rescue their 
most precious belongings after the danger was | 
over. They dug pits through the lava and | 
burrowed in various directions into the soft bed | 
of ashes underneath, cutting holes through the | 
walls which barred their progress. 

At the time of Constantine, the Governor of 
Campania, Audentius Semilanus, instituted a 
regular search in the parts of the city to which | 
he could gain easiest access, found a number | 
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of statues, and removed 
them to Naples, where 
they were exhibited to 
the publie in the main 
hall of the Therme 
Severiane. 

After the fall of the 
empire and the inva- 
sions of the barbarians, 
the recollection of Her- 
culaneum and of its 
buried wealth was lost altogether, and a new 
village was founded on the bed of lava, the 
thickness of which had been nearly doubled by 
later eruptions. 


PISO CASONINUS. 


The rediscovery took place in 1709, and its | 


author was Prince Elbeuf of Lorraine, 
then engaged in building a villa at the 
south end of the village of Portici, near 
the Franciscan monastery of 8S. Pietro 
d’ Alcantara. 

At the bottom of a well he was boring 
to supply the garden with water, and at 
the astounding depth of ninety-five feet 
his workmen found three marble female 
statues, of ‘‘marvelous’’* beauty, which 
were seized at once as crown property 
by the Austrian viceroy of the time, 
forwarded to Rome, where they were 
restored, and then offered as a present to 
Prince Eugene of Savoy, the commander- 
in-chief of the Austrian army. 

Prince Eugene placed them in his own 
garden at Vienna, but soon after his death 
they were sold for six hundred thalers to 
August II, King of Poland. They have 
ended their wanderings, and are now to 
be seen in the royal museum at Dresden. 

The excavations were neglected or aban- 
doned altogether for a period of thirty 
years, during which time the Villa 
d’Elbeuf had become the property of 
King Charles III. 

The first important discovery was made 
again by accident in 1738, in consequence 
of the sinking of another well on the line 
of the Strada di Cecore, which marks the 
boundary-line between the townships of Portici 
and Resina. 

The first building ransacked by the explorers 
was the theater, containing sitting accommo- 
dation for about thirty-five hundred spectators, 
besides the orchestra, where the magistrates*tand 


| other dignitaries of the city were wont to sit on 


their own private chairs. The floor of the 
orchestra lies eighty-five feet below Resina. This 
fine building had been adorned with splendid 
works of art. 
those days we feel we must be dealing with a 
fairy-tale. 

Unfortunately, the care of the excavations 
had been entrusted by Charles III to a certain 
Roque Joachim de Aleubierre, the most incom- 
petent among the officers and courtiers whom the 
new king had brought over from Spain. Some 


*The expression of statue mararigliose is used by 
Winckelmann. 


And Richard | 


He’s gone to the station to catch an | 


When we read of the finds of | 


pe 
| wiseacres, and we would almost doubt the 


|accuracy of these traditions if Alcubierre’s 

| exploits had not been witnessed and certified by 
a man above suspicion, by the great Winckel- 
mann himself, the founder of the modern arche- 
ological science. 


Alcubierre’s Carelessness. 


we relates how a large inscription, with 

Hi letters of gilt metal set on a marble 

slab, was discovered within or near the 
theater, and how Alcubierre, 


|of his blunders are still remembered by local | 
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lie the remains of a villa, excavated, or rather 
ransacked and devastated, in 1752, which has 
become famous under the name of La Villa 
dei Papiri, from the number and value of the 
papyri, or volumes, discovered in its library. 
When we speak, however, of an ancient 


| library, we must not gage it from the standard 


| of a modern institution. 


It was a much smaller 
affair as regards the size of the apartment. 
This one discovered in Herculaneum was so 
small that a man extending his arms could 

almost touch the walls on the opposite sides. 
The walls were lined with shelves or cupboards 
not much above the height of 





in his eagerness to show the 
find to the king, wrenched 
| the letters from their sockets 
and threw them pell-mell into 
a basket, without giving any 
one the chance of reading the 
inscription before it was too 
late to do so. 

These letters have been 
| used ever since as a puzzle, 
and many learned epigra- 
phists have tried their skill 
at reading the riddle. When 
Winckelmann examined the 
contents of the basket, twelve 
years after the find, only six 
letters had been put together 
out of two hundred—IMP 








a man, in which the rolls, or 
papyri, were kept. Another 
row of shelves stood in the 
center of the room, dividing 
it into two parts, leaving only 
a narrow passage for walking 
on each side. It served, there- 
fore, solely for the keeping of 
the volumina, not for reading 
or studying them. There was 
no room for a desk or a chair. 
These small apartments 
could contain a larger number 
of works if written on papyri 
than if written on parchment 
and bound in book form. 
The material on which a 
book was ordinarily written 








| (erator) AUG (ustus). 

Where, however, the astounding carelessness 
of this vandal, Alcubierre, rose to almost a 
crime is in the affair of the quadriga,—a 
chariot drawn by four horses,—the pedestal or 
support of which is still to be seen on the high- 
est point of the theater. 

Horses and driver, all life-size, all cast in 
Corinthian metal and heavily gilded, had been 
upset and partly crushed by the advance and 
pressure of the stream of lava, but at the mo- 
ment of their discovery not a single piece was 
missing. How were these precious remains 
treated by King Charles III and his Spanish 
attendants? They were collected and thrown 
in confusion into the carts by means of which 
they were to be removed to Naples, and on 
reaching their destination they were dumped 
into a heap in a corner of the second court of 
the royal palace. 

After the volume of the heap had been con- 
| siderably lessened by daily thefts, the authorities 
| decided at last to take the matter into consider- 
ation, with the result that half the remaining 
pieces were melted and used for two ugly por- 
| trait busts of Charles III and his queen. 

The remaining mangled pieces of the horses 
}and their driver were in process of time taken 
back to Portici and hidden from view, until 
the following resolution was adopted by those 
concerned in the case: That with the fragments 
| of the four animals skilfully pieced together, 
one horse at least should be reconstructed, not 
| according to the original, of which no drawing 
or no plaster cast had been taken, but as well 
|} as could be managed by a local brass-founder. 
With some patching and filing and soldering 
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was the fine bark of the 
Egyptian papyrus, of which, at the time of 
Augustus, six kinds were manufactured. The 
commonest kind, called ‘‘commercial,’’ or em 
poretica, unfit for writing, served only for 
packing or wrapping; the best kind was origi- 
nally called hieratica, on account of its being 
used by the priests to keep their ‘‘sacred’’ 
records. 


The Roman Paper - Maker. 


rig the time of Augustus, however, the 
A manufacture of papyrus sheets was 
brought to such a perfection, by a 
process of pressing and of bleaching, that the 
hieratica descended to the third rank, while 
the first place was obtained by the Augusta 
and the second by the Livia. 

Another sort made in Alexandria, near the 
amphitheater, was called for that reason amphi- 
theatrica. A somewhat wider variety of the 
same grade was made from imported papyrus 
by Fannius, the best Roman paper-maker at 
the time of the early empire. 

Several sheets of papyrus glued together in a 
long band, and wound round a bit of stick, 
formed a volume (volumen). The length and 
occasionally the width of the volume varied 
according to the length of the text which was 
to be written upon it. 

Those found at Herculaneum measure, as a 
rule, seven and a half inches in width, which 
is the exact size of the Fannian paper. The 
Augustan and Livian sheets were nine and a 
half inches wide, the hieratic eight, the amphi- 
theatric six and a half, the emporetic four aid 





THE VILLA D’ARGO, A TYPICAL ROMAN COUNTRY-SEAT AT HERCULANEUM 


fers casting afresh, a new horse was created, 
half of ancient pedigree, half of modern make, 
|and set up in the middle of the inner court of 
the museum. The illusion lasted but a short 
time; the joints of the patchwork began to open 
and rain-water filtered in. This marvelous 
beast still exists; it is exhibited in the prima 
in the Museo Nazionale at 
Naples, but few of the visitors are acquainted 
with the strange story of its life. 


sala dei bronzi 


In a Library. 


Py iE theater faced the public square of 
T Herculaneum, the other sides of which 
were occupied by the Basilica, or court- 
house, by the Temple of Hercules, and other 
| public structures, most exquisitely decorated 
| with fresco-paintings, and works of art in 
bronze, in marble and in terra-cotta. 
| Between the public square and the seacoast 


a half. The roll containing a fragment of the 
lliad is eight feet long. 

This and other papyri were written with a 
sort of pigment or Chinese ink, prepared from 
lampblack or the juice of the cuttlefish, and gum, 
and having more body than the common ink of 
the present day. If the writing is held toward 
the light, it appears in slight relief; and the 
quality of the ink which was found at the 
bottom of an inkstand in the Herculaneum 
library is a sure proof that this kind 
used, 

The writing appears often divided into 
columns,—especially in case of poems,—each 
from four to six inches broad; between the 
columns were ruled lines, probably of red color 
(minium). When the book was filled with 
writing to the end, a stick or reed was probably 
fastened to its last sheet or leaf, and round this 
it was coiled. 

These reeds, which are still visible in the 


was 
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Herculaneum rolls, did not project on each side, 
but had their ends cut off in the same plane. 


were carefully cut, smoothed 
Then, in order to 


the roll 
pumice, and dyed black. 


preserve the volume from danger, it was wrapped | dence than Pompeii. nv 
in an outer case of parchment, dyed on the | its houses, its villas and its public buildings | 
outside with purple, or with the beautiful yellow | are so astoundingly rich in works of art. 


tint of the Genista tinctoria. 


Finally came the title,—titulus index,— 
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enjoy the benefit of its market commodities, 


| Herculaneum was especially sought by retired 
Before this was done, however, the bases of | statesmen or invalided leaders of the Roman 


with 


legions in need of rest. 
It was certainly a healthier and cooler resi- 
This is the reason why | 


Take, | 
| for instance, the Villa dei Papiri, of which I 
| have already spoken. Is there any record in 


which was written on a narrow strip of papyrus | archeological books of a find that can be com- 


or parchment in deep red color. Winckelmann 


pared to this one as regards the number and 


denies that the rolls were bound with a string | value of the objects gathered in such a limited 
or ribbon—at least no trace of tying up ‘was | space and in such short time—a find made not 
found at Herculaneum; but we must not forget | by open excavations, but by tunneling and 
the evidence of Martial, who says that unless | burrowing the earth at the depth of eighty feet 
the rolls were tightly fastened, the tinew and the | below its present level? 


blatte, that is to say, book-vermin, could creep 
in and injure the volume. 


That an extensive library should be found in | four standing statues of marble; ten statues of | the excavations. 


The reports of Aleubierre, Weber and Winck- | 
elmann mention two equestrian statues and 


the sleeping Satyr, the sitting Mercury, all of | 


bronze; bronze and marble busts inscribed with 
the names of Archimedes, Athenagoras, Epi- 
curus, Hermarchus, Zenon and Demosthenes ; 
| and a great mass of smaller objects inlaid with 
silver and gold. 

But what must stand foremost before our 
eyes—and what makes the present abandonment 
‘of the excavations so offensive to the scientific 
world —is the possibility of finding another 
library, not filled with the vulgar and uninter- 
esting Epicurean literature of which Piso 
Cesoninus seems to have been so fond, but with 
the glorious productions of Roman historians 
and poets of the golden age of Augustus. The 
discovery of the one hundred and seven missing 
| books or chapters of Livy’s History, for instance, 
| would be received with exultation by the civi- 
lized world, and would alone repay the cost of 
Let us hope to see this dream 





a Roman villa at Herculaneum appears quite | emperors and empresses, four of dancing-girls, | realized very soon. 


natural; in fact, we should miss it if it were 
not there. At the same time, the presence of a 

valuable collection of books is not a proof of the 
literary tastes of its owner. 

What in the early period of Roman history 
was the want of a few individuals who patron- 
ized culture in its various branches became by 
degrees a matter of luxury and fashion. The 
more ignorant the wealthy parvenu was, the 
more learned he wished to appear; and it was 
considered a ‘‘smart’’ thing to possess a library, 
even if the owner never took up a volume, 
satisfying himself, at the most, with enjoying 
the neatness of its exterior. 

Was this the case with the owner of the 
beautiful villa at Herculaneum? The exami- 
nation of the contents of the book-shelves will 
probably satisfy our curiosity on this point. 

The volumes found in 1752, and now pre- 
served in the Officina dei Papiri of the 
National Museum at Naples, number one thou- 
sand eight hundred and three. Many are, un- 
fortunately, so damaged by heat and pressure 
that only a few scraps of handwriting have 
been left for us to investigate. Three hundred 
and forty-one had been unrolled and read when 
Comparetti wrote his last account; but the 
author’s name had been ascertained in sixty- 
seven cases only, with the following results: 


Chrysippus . 1 volume 
Carniscus 2 volumes 
Polistratus . " 
Colotes ‘ P é 2 we 
Demetrius . . ‘ 5 - 
Epicurus 12 “3 
Philodemus 43 * 


However, aS many volumes contain parts of 
the same work,—for instance, of the twelve 
attributed to Epicurus, eleven form part of the 
same treatise repli picews,—we have to examine 
the questions also from this point of view, to 
make out which of these seven philosophers 
oceupied the place of honor in the library. 

With the help of a note-book in which 
Philodemus wrote almost in shorthand the 
résumé of the lectures of his master, Zenon the 
Sidonian, Professor Comparetti has been able 
to make clear the following points: 

That the library belonged to Philodemus, 
who had become quite famous in Rome at the 
time of Cicero; that it had been purchased or 
inherited by Lucius Calpurnius Piso Czso- 
ninus, the father-in-law of Julius Cesar, the 
bitter enemy of Cicero, and the friend, pupil 
and protector of Philodemus; and thirdly, that 
after the death of Philodemus it had been 
removed from Rome to the Hereulanean Villa 
of the Pisones. 

Professor Comparetti’s surmise has been 
proved right by the discovery of a bronze bust 
of Piso Cesoninus in the hall adjoining the 
library.* A second bust found in the same 
place represents the features of the effeminate 
and despicable Aulus Gabinius, Piso’s colleague 
in the consulship for the year 58 B. C.t 

After the discovery of the villa of the Pisones, 
excavations were practically given up by the 
Bourbons, who satisfied themselves with digging 
a pit here and there without system or scope; 
but they progressed more favorably under the 
French kings, Joseph Napoleon (1806-1808) 
and Joachim Murat (1808-1815). 

After the restoration of the Bourbons, Hercu- 
laneum was forgotten for a period of twelve 
years. The scavi nuovi—the best and the 
most interesting of those which are at present 
accessible to the public—date from 1827-1837. 

The Italian administration inaugurated a new 
era in 1868; but the splendor of the pompous 
opening ceremony has not been followed by 
equally brilliant results. 


And here we come to the main point, to the | | home from the day’s work. 

















The Bridge-Tender’s Daughter 
BY RALPH D. PAINE 
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ORAWN BY H. BURGESS, 


THE STORM-SWEPT SHARPIES WERE LUNGING TOWARD THE BRIDGE. 


HEN Stella crossed the long bridge on | 
Lal her way home from school, she always 


stopped to make sure that her father’s 
dinner was all that such a wonderful man de- 
served. And as soon as the noon whistles blew, 
the bridge-tender, in his little house perched 
high above the middle span, would begin to look 
eagerly across the causeway for the flutter of 
Stella’s blue skirt and the gleam of the red 
ribbon on her hat. 


She envied her small brother the honor of | 


bringing the dinner-pail from home. But it 
was a treat of which she never tired to climb 
to the airy engine-house, kiss the big man in 
overalls, and flutter round him while he ate and 
chatted and pretended to drive her out with 
flourishes of a mighty fist. 

After school, in pleasant weather, and when 
her home duties were not pressing, Stella would 
hurry across the breeze-swept causeway to perch 
in the window of the engine-house and look 
down the open harbor toward the sparkling 
stretches of Long Island Sound. There was 
always much to see, especially in the late after- 
noon, when the oyster sharpies were sailing 
At first glimpse 


question of the future of Herculaneum, which | their sails were tiny specks against the blue 


has lately been discussed with so much interest 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 
First of all: 


water. If the wind was fresh and fair, they | 
| grew as if by magic, and in half an hour or 


ought to have been down off Black Point to-day. 
It turned the oysters plumb inside out.’’ 

One afternoon late in autumn her mother 
looked up from her knitting, and said to Stella 
with a worried air: 

‘‘Deary, I don’t feel quite right about your 
father. 
had in years. And he had one of his dizzy 
spells this morning, and I made him promise 
to get young Jackson to tend the draw this 
afternoon, while he went for some medicine 
and came straight home to lie down for a spell. 
It’s nearly four o’clock, and he’s not here yet.’’ 

Mrs. O’Connell was almost shouting, for the 
wind was crying wildly over the roof, and the 
cottage trembled with its fury. Stella stroked 
her mother’s hair with a soothing gesture, and 
tried to reassure her: 

“It is a big blow, mother, when we feel it 
here under the lee of the hill, almost a mile 
from the bridge. But daddy’s found it too wet 
to go out, and he’s waiting on the bridge, snug 
and warm, till six o’clock. Then he’ll come 
running home like a big bear.’’ 

The mother shook her head, and went to the 
window with quick and uneasy step. She tried 
to pick up her work, but her mind was else- 
| where. She turned to Stella again: 


**No, 





I wish Bub here was bigger. 


exhuming other sections of the buried city be| the bridge like great white birds eager for | | I’d send him down to the bridge right away. I 
sufficiently remunerative from the scientific and | home. 


the material points of view? 
they would! 
classic times—was vastly superior to Pompeii 
as regards the wealth and social position of its 
residents and of its summer and autumn visitors. 

Free from the noise, the bustle and the per- 
ennial tumults of Neapolis (Naples), yet near 


Most certainly 


| 


enough to that important center to be able to | 


*This bust was first supposed to be that of Socrates, 
whose name it still bears in the catalogue of the 
Naples Museum. 

tComparetti, Domenico. La villa dei Pisoni in emi 
lano ela sua Biblioteca. Napoli, 1879. 


Then her father pulled at a shining lever, the 
Herculaneum—the Newport of | engine panted and groaned, and the great bridge 


opened its huge arms to welcome the hurrying 
fleet. And the oystermen, skimming through 
the draw, would look up from under their bat- 
tered southwesters, and wave their hands at 
O’Connell, the bridge-tender, with such hearty 
greetings as these: 

**Hello, Bill! 


| the half-shell if you’ll send that bright-eyed 


| kid of yours round for ’em after supper.’’ 
**A little breezy up there, Stella? Well, you 


Here’s two dozen fat ones on | 


| don’t often worry, but your father’s overdue. 
The storm didn’t break till an hour ago. He 
had plenty of time to get young Jackson and 
be here long ago. And Jackson’s home and 
idle, for I saw him this morning.’’ 

Stella listened to the war-chant of the north- 
easter, and hesitated. Then her young mouth 
tightened in a firm line of decision as she said: 








It threatens to be the worst gale we’ve 
| of sail, hardly to be told from the ragged breakers 
|on the sky-line. 





I don’t like to seem overanxious, but | 
Would the cost and the care of | so the laden sharpies came sweeping toward | I’m not satisfied. 
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the hall, and presently reappeared, bundled up 
like a young midshipman on a winter’s night. 
She kissed her mother and was off before more 
| Objection could be raised. 

The girl did not know the might of the sudden 
storm until she staggered out on the open cause- 
way across the marsh. Here the wind had 
swept up the unusually high tide, and was 
flinging it across the low wall in blinding sheets. 
Stella crept along, clutching the stone coping 
and fighting to keep her breath, When she 
was half-way across, the harbor itself seemed 
to be breaking over the wall in shattered billows. 
The biting air was full of flying scud, which 
filled her eyes so that she halted, afraid that a 
wave she could not see would dash her clean 
over the barrier. 

Then she crept over to the lee of the seaward 
wall, and fell there, praying that strength might 
come back to her. Presently she pulled herself 
along, inch by inch, escaping the heaviest fury 
of the waves by crouching close against the wall. 

Once on the long slope leading up to the 
drawbridge, the struggle was less terrifying, 
and Stella was able to rub the salt spume from 
her eyes and look up at the little house perched 
among the trusses of the middle span. 

She hoped to see a light through the stormy 
twilight or a face at the window. But her 
stout heart sank with vague foreboding when 
there was no greeting sign from the engine- 
house. Then she had to fight for very life as 
she gained the end of the bridge whose iron 
railing gave no shelter. 

The northeaster drove with a clean sweep 
across the roadway. It picked her up and threw 
her against the rail, and left her doubled up, 
groaning with pain and fright. Clinging, slip- 
ping, edging her way along, Stella reached the 
foot of the iron ladder that led to the engine- 
house. Her courage flickered and was almost 
gone. How could she muster strength to climb? 
She would be blown away even if her own 
weight did not drag her wearied hands from 
the slippery rungs. 

She was never able to recall how she made 
the ascent, but somehow she found herself tug- 
ging at the engine-room door. She stumbled 
inside and lay there, panting and sobbing. 

When she was able to grope her way in the 
shadows round what seemed like an empty room, 
a great fear clutched at her heart. She remem- 
bered where the lamps were kept, and found 
matches beside them. The light showed her 
what looked like a bundle of old clothes doubled 
in a corner. She ran to it and found that it 
was her father, who turned a little and groaned. 
A pail of water was on the table, and she dashed 
it into his pale face, which was streaked with 
crimson. He raised his hand to his head, and 
she strove to help him, but his weight was too 
great for her to move. 

Presently the engineer muttered brokenly: 

“Stella, is that you? I went up on the roof 
—about four o’clock—to tighten the whistle- 
valve. Blowing hard, my head went queer— 
I slipped and fell down to the platform. Must 
have crawled inside—all I remember.’’ 

His daughter put his overcoat under his head, 
and bathed the gash beneath the matted hair. 
She could only whisper through her tears: 

‘*You’re all right now, daddy. I’ll take care 
of you.”’ 

O’ Connell was silent for a moment, and then 
made a mighty struggle to raise himself, but 
sank back with a hoarse cry of fear: 

‘““The sharpies haven’t been through yet! 
Who’1l turn the draw ?’’ 

She sprang to the window with strength re- 
vived, and looked down the harbor. The driving 
rain had lifted, and the angry sunset broke 
through the curtaining clouds. There was light 
enough for her to catch glimpses of tossing bits 


She had not played on this 
bridge through five years to learn nothing of 
the ways of sharpies and their skippers. The 


| fleet was driving home before the gale, carrying 


no more than rags of canvas, trusting that the 
bridge would swing in time to let them through. 
If it did not? She knew that these open boats 
would swamp if they were forced to come about 


in such a sea as this. 
| 


Stella shuddered and looked down at her 
helpless father. The agony in his eyes told 
her that he, too, realized the crisis. ‘‘Open 
the drafts!’’ he muttered. ‘‘Steam’s got low.’’ 

She toiled at the furnace doors and dampers 
as she had seen him do so often. Turning 
toward him, breathless, for further instructions, 
Stella saw that his head had fallen back. He 
was again unconscious. Whatever was done, 
she must do alone. The pointer of the steam- 
gage flickered and began to move upward, ever 
so slowly. 

She went to the seaward window. The 
Sharpies were rushing toward her as if they 
were winged. They leaped into sight and then 
were swallowed between the reeling combers. 
If they drove straight at the closed bridge and 
it failed to open, it meant wreck and collision 
and many lives lost, an awful welter of helpless 


| men and broken boats. 


Stella turned the steam-pipe valve. She cried 
| aloud with joy when the steam hissed into the 


‘I’m going to put on my long boots and reefer | pistons, and then she tugged at the starting- 


and go down there. 
I can’t bear to see you fretting, mother. 
| dark yet.’’ 

Her mother protested, but Stella darted into 


It isn’t | 


The wet won’t hurt me. lever. 


The great cog-wheels of the turning-gear 
began to move, likea sullen giant. In the closing 


| dusk, the storm-swept sharpies were lunging 


toward the bridge, hardly a quarter of a mile 


—— 
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away. She closed her eyes for an instant ina 
panting little prayer, and the draw trembled as 
it obeyed the master-call of the engine. 

She feared to hear the crash of snapping 
masts and the cries of drowning men. Yes, 
the draw was swinging. 
down, and snatched a moment to press her face 
against the pane. The fleeing oystermen were 
trying to luff a little as they saw the draw move 
slower than usual. The deep-laden sharpies 
yawed wildly, and Stella caught her breath in 
laboring gasps. Would they make it? Would 
the draw ever open? 


Then the long arm of the bridge opened a| 


black gap of water, the foremost sharpie scraped 


past by a hairbreadth, and the others tore after | 
Stella watched | 


it like frightened, living things. 
the gap close, and when the draw was again 
in line with the roadway, she shut off the steam 
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Harry Thurston glanced toward the 
dark bulk of Vesuvius, from the sum- 
mit of which a few curls of smoke lazily floated 
upward against the blue Italian sky. Thurston, 
with two other young Americans of about his 
own age, was ‘‘doing’’ southern Italy, walking 
whenever it was possible, and employing guides 
only when it was absolutely necessary to do so. 
The three pedestrians were now seated on the 
veranda of the Quisisana, at Castellammare, 
having just finished breakfast. 

‘“‘The path is plain enough on the map,’’ 
continued Harry, ‘‘and I, for one, don’t care 
to have a ‘Pietro’ or ‘Jacopo’ tagging after me 
all the way up.’ 

‘*It looks like the beginning of a clear day,’’ 
said Bob Crothers, reflectively. ‘‘I don’t really 
see how we could lose our way.’’ 

**Come on!’’ urged Dick White. It was Dick 
who usually got the party into scrapes, and 
Crothers who extricated it. Harry, in either 
case, simply helped form a majority. 

Two hours later the trio started out from 
‘“*La Maison Blanche,’’ a small inn at the 
foot of the mountain, and attacked the foot- 
hills of Vesuvius itself. The sun was shining 


" l DON’T see why we need guides.’’ 


brightly, the air was clear and sweet, but the | 


district across which the path lay was so drearily 
desolate that by degrees the gay talk and laugh- 
ter of the boys languished. 

They had climbed the Mount Washington 
bridle-path the year before, but how different 
were their surroundings now! In place of balsam 
firs, dancing brooks, mossy slopes bright with 
crimson berries and starry flowers, they looked 
out over an unbroken stretch of volcanic rock, 
dead lava and black dust. 

“It’s like a nightmare!’’ exclaimed Harry, 
breaking a long silence, during which they had 
been plodding onward and upward. ‘‘I’d give 
something for a drink of New Hampshire 
spring-water !”’ 


, 





She clamped the lever | 


THE SHADOW 








and stopped the engine. A moment later there 
| was a thundering knock on the door, and, 
| sheepish and repentant, young Jackson came 
|in with the storm. 

**T told your dad I’d be down at two o’clock,’’ 
he faltered. ‘‘And I got to playin’ cribbage 
| and clean forgot it till just now. Is he killed ?’’ 

The culprit bent over the engineer and atoned 
for his sins by shouting the best of news: 

‘*No bones broken, Stella, and his head is as 


sound as a nut, even if he has got an awful | 


crack on the outside of it! This is all I can 
| find, and I’m a natural-born doctor. You stay 
here while I go down to the dock after a wagon. 
I’ll be back in fifteen minutes, and we’ll have 
him home in a jiffy. Say, I’m scared to think 
what he’ll say to me when he comes to. Here, 
don’t slump down and ery that way. The 
worst is over. But that’s just like a girl.’’ 


OF DEATH 
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contest, muttering expletives in the Neapolitan 
patois, which fortunately the Americans could 
not understand. 

Bob Crothers told me long afterward that he 
had not taken a dozen steps when he felt a 
| sudden misgiving, and halted irresolutely. After 
all, would it not be better to take an experienced 
guide? If he had only obeyed his premoni- 
tion of danger! But Dick bounded up ahead, 
shouting, ‘‘Come on, fellows! We’ve 
got clear of them at last, and we’re 
going to have the time of our lives!’’ 

So the lads kept on, up the steep 
ascent, until they stood on the small, 
irregular plateau forming the summit 
of Vesuvius. 

The view was marvelous. Far away 
lay the city of Naples, a tawny crescent 
bathed in sunshine; vineyards and 
gardens stretched away from the foot 
|of the mountain, dotted with villas 
| and little hamlets; and to the west 
|lay the wonderful Mediterranean, a 
| perfect turquoise in color, with sha- 
| dings of deeper blue where the breeze 
| touched the shimmering surface. In 
| the distance slept the fair island of 
| Capri. 

But the boys were more interested 
| in their immediate surroundings than 
in the dreamy Italian landscape far 
below and beyond them. 

Just in front of them yawned the 
| awful crater, its sides streaked with 
| sulphur and dimmed by ascending curls 
|of steam. The crust of slag and ash 
on which they stood was warm to their 
| feet, and here and there were crevices 
| coated with bright yellow sulphur and giving 
forth hot fumes of nauseating gas. 

“Whew !”’ exclaimed Harry, with a disgusted 
| face. ‘‘I can’t stand this long! Let’s —”’ 

He was interrupted by a hollow roar from the 
voleanic depths, like the discharge of a ship’s 
broadside. A shower of red-hot stones flew 
upward, to fall back again into the crater, while 
a cloud of black smoke drifted away against 
the blue sky. The boys had started back, and 


‘*T suppose,’’ observed Bob, ‘‘the moon looks | were a good deal shaken. 


something like this when you get there. Just | 
a burned-out, cooled-off, dried-up voleano.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Dick, ‘‘let’s get on. There’s a 
sort of restaurant up there, at the end of this | 
path, where we can rest before taking in the 
final cone and the crater.’’ 

It was a long, hard, hot pull for them, expe- 
rienced walkers though they were, and they 
were glad enough of the brief halt for refresh- 
ments at the foot of the funicular railway—the 
very one which inspired the popular Neapolitan 
song, ‘‘ Funiculi, funicula.’’ 

And now arose a discussion as to the method 
of completing the ascent. Dick was for continu- 
ing on foot, following the tracks of the regular 
porters up through the knee-deep ashy dust 
which covers the steep sides of the cone. 

Crothers, however, advocated taking the car. 

“*Tt’s of no use to tire ourselves all out,’’ he 
said, ‘‘wading through that stuff up a slope 
like the roof of a house. It’s all right coming 
down, but if you fellows ever tried to climb a 
hill with two feet of snow on it, you know 
how it feels. And it’s hot, too.’’ 

Harry sided with Bob, and the three were 
soon seated comfortably in the little car, gliding 
upward along the rails-of the funicular. 

Near the upper terminus of the railway there 
was a cabin, where a number of guides were 
waiting to conduct tourists to the edge of the 
crater. They pounced upon the boys eagerly. 
*‘No, no!”? said Harry in English, shaking off 
one of his tormentors. ‘‘No guide for.us! We 
#0 alone—see ?’’ 

One word alone was intelligible to the Italian, 
the last, which he understood as ‘‘ si’’ (yes), - 
and affairs grew still more complicated. At 
last Bob, who knew a little Italian, said firmly: 

“‘Andate pei fatti vostri (Go about your 
business) ;”? adding, ‘‘ Faremo a modo nostro 
(We shall do as we please),’’ and pushing 
through the screaming circle, he led the way up 
the path. 

The guides sullenly fell back and gave up the 


‘*Let’s hurry round the thing, and then go 
down,’’? said Dick. ‘‘I never thought of its 
being so awful, did you?’’ 

They cautiously circled the great pit, carefully 


A SECTION OF THE EDGE CRUMBLED 
DOWNWARD, CARRYING THE BOY WITH IT 


avoiding the steaming cracks in their path, and 
then paused for a last look. 

‘*Wouldn’t it be horrible to tumble in!’’ 
shuddered Dick, as they crept a little nearer 
the edge and peered down into the black, steam- 
ing depths. 

**They say an Englishman went down a few 
years ago,’’ said Bob. ‘‘He got too near and 
—Dick! Dick! Come back!’’ he screamed, 
| springing backward, with Harry beside him. 

Dick was a little in advance of the others. 
As Crothers spoke, a crack appeared in the 
slag, and a moment later, just as Dick started 
to his feet, a section of the edge crumbled down- 
ward, carrying the boy with it. His two 
companions gazed at each other with blanched 
faces. It was too awful to be believed. A 
moment ago there were three of them, talking 
| merrily enough ; now—now there were but two! 

‘*‘What—what shall we do?’’ gasped the trem- 
bling Harry. ‘od 


**O Bob, he’s gone, he’s gone! 

At that instant a faint voice was heard, as 

| if from somewhere far away. 

‘‘Harry! Harry! Bob!’’ 

The two boys dropped flat on the earth and 
wriggled to the edge of the crater. ‘There, some 
twenty feet below them, they saw their comrade. 
He had fallen on 
his back, and 
glided helplessly 
downward with 
the mass of loose 
ash until his feet 
touched a layer of 
the underlying, 

| hardened lava, 











on the very brink of the sheer precipice which 
formed the real crater. 

Digging his heels in, he had succeeded in 
arresting his progress, and lay there with up- 
turned face, knees slightly bent,—he dared not 
straighten out his legs,—and outspread hands 
clutching the slag on each side. The loose ash 
almost covered his hair, his hands and his feet. 

‘**Hold on tight, Dick!’’ sereamed Harry, 
hardly knowing what he said. ‘‘We’ll get you 
out. Hold on for your life!’’ 

Dick heard the voice of his friend calling to 
him, although he could see nothing but the 
opposite wall of the crater, the ascending steam, 
and a piece of blue sky above. He closed his 
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HE new motor- 

skate, invented 

by Monsieur Con- 
stantini, a Parisian, 
though it looks intri- 
cate, is in fact quite 
simple. There are 
three parts of it — the 
roller-skate foot-plate 
proper, mounted on 
four rubber-tired 
wheels, the gasoline 
motor attached to it, 
and a small gasoline 
tank worn at the 
skater’s belt, which 
supplies the skates 
through a pair of rub- 
ber tubes. 

At first the small 
storage-battery and 
spark-coil were at the 
belt also; but the latest 
skates have battery and 
spark -coil in a tiny 
metal box fitted to the 
motor-case. The foot-plate is of light, 
strong steel, hinged in the middle for 
steering. The tiny motor is a small, 








| or lifts the rear wheels from the ground. 


air-cooled gasoline 
four-cycle type, such as 
is used on motor-bicy- 
cles. The rear driving- 
wheels are mounted 
direct upon the motor 
crank-shaft, thus ma- 
king the motor itself 
serve as the main sup- 
port and frame. The 
wheels are larger than 
ordinary — roller - skate 
ones, and have solid 
rubber tires. 

The skater puts on 
the belt, with its flat 
gasoline tank and feed- 
ing tubes. Clamping 
on the skates, he con- 
nects the tubes, 
switches on the cur- 
rent, and glides off by 
giving a push with the 
foot to each skate to 
start the motor. Steer- 
ing is done by working 
the front part of the hinged plate by the 
foot. To slow down, he cuts the current 
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eyes as he hung there within six inches of a 
horrible death, and nerved himself to wait. 
After a pause the voice came again: 

**Bob has gone for help. I must keep back 
from the edge, for fear it will crumble again. 
Hold on with all your might, old fellow. It 
will only be a few minutes !’’ 

The air was filled with sickening fumes of 
sulphur, and the hot sun beat down pitilessly 
on Dick’s white, upturned face. To keep his 
senses, he tried to imagine himself on the green 
banks of a certain trout-brook in Maine; then 
he repeated, without moving his lips, the multi- 
plication table; after that the twenty - third 
Psalm, which he had learned as a child, 

Just as he reached ‘‘the valley of the shadow 
of death,’’ he heard an increased rumbling in 
the voleano, far below him. A new terror beset 
him. The crater was about to belch forth a 
volley of stones again. Would the concussion 
shake him from his position ? 

**?—I—will f-fear no evil!’’ stammered poor 
Dick, in a whisper. 

Then the crash came, and the column of black 
smoke rolled upward. He was indeed in the 
**shadow of death’’! The stones rattled sharply 
against the rocks round him, and fragments 
of slag slid past, dis- 
appearing in the 
abyss. Still the pro- 
jection against which 
his heels rested did 
not give way. Half 
suffocated with nau- 
seous gases, his limbs 
crainped and aching, 
he grimly held on. 

Meanwhile Bob 
Crothers tore down 
the path to the hut, 
where he found the 
guides half-asleep. 

When the white- 
faced lad came rush- 
ing among them, they 
listened at first sulk- 
ily enough; but as 
soon as they under- 
stood the real nature 
of the catastrophe 
they sprang to their 
feet, and snatching a 
coil of rope from a 
hook, hurried up the 
cone, headed by Bob. 

**Dick, my dear old 
fellow!’’ It was 
Bob’s voice, and it 
came just in time to 
rouse the boy from 
the stupor to which 
he was fast suecumb- 
ing. 

“Teor 
Dick, feebly. 

‘*We’re going to throw you a rope with a 
running noose at the end. When I give the 
word, you stick your arm through the noose, 
quick, and grab the rope with both hands!’’ 

‘*I—I don’t know whether | can hold on!’’ 
trembled Dick. 

** Yes, you can! replied Bob, 
**You’ve got to! Here comes the rope!’’ 

Two sturdy guides had stretched themselves 
flat on the ground at the edge of the crater; 
half a dozen of their comrades planted them- 
selves firmly, with the rope twisted round their 
bodies, a few feet farther back. 

Dick felt the loose particles of ash sliding 
past his face as the rope slid down slowly toward 
him. ‘The dust got into his eyes, but, he could 
not rub them. At last the noose glided over 
his head and rested on his chest. At the same 
moment he heard the premonitory rumble of the 
voleano foretelling another discharge. 

‘*Now!’’ screamed Bob. 

Dick drew a long breath and caught the rope, 
thrusting an arm through the noose. The quick 
movement and involuntary bracing of his feet 
dislodged the slight projection which had ar- 
rested his fall, and he began to slide downward. 

It was a moment of terrible suspense. Would 
the rope hold? Dick could not help himself 
a particle, if indeed he was still conscious. But 
his: grip was firm, and the noose, which had 
slipped up to his armpit, clutched him tightly. 

Slowly the silent form was drawn up the 
slope, farther and farther, until his rescuers, 
cautiously reaching over the edge, caught his 
wrists, and drew the half-dead lad to safety. 

It was a triumphal procession that wound 
down the path to the hut, carrying Dick, who 
feebly protested that he could walk, but was 
not allowed to set foot on the ground. The 
boys were pretty silent, but the guides chatted 
volubly, laughed, shouted and threw up their 
hats, now and then turning to shake their fists 
at the volcano. All ill feeling was forgotten. 

**What did you think of, old fellow, as you 
were lying there waiting for us?’’ asked Harry 
that evening, when the three were once more on 
the moonlit piazza of the Castellammare hotel. 
He threw his arm over the other’s shoulder as 
he spoke. It was good to feel that his friend 
was alive and well. 

“Think? ’”’ said Dick, slowly. ‘‘I don’t 
know. I’ve forgotten. About mother, | guess, 
and—well,’’ he shuddered a little, ‘‘that place, 
you know, about the ‘shadow of death.’ IT tell 
you, fellows, I’ve been in it!’’ 


replied 
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PIERRE CURIE 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


pred could hardly sustain a greater loss than 
it has met in the tragic death of Mons. Pierre 
Curie. He was the codiscoverer, with his wife, 
of radium—that remarkable substance the 
knowledge of which has practically made obso- 
lete all theories heretofore held of the constitution 
of matter. = 
lo discourtesy was meant when the President, 
on behalf of the nation, declined the offer 
of financial assistance for San Francisco from 
a foreign steamship company. The quick re- 
sponse from all parts of the country had indicated 
that there was no need of outside assistance. 
‘There was precedent for the President’s action, 
as it is not long since Russia declined outside 


assistance for the relief of suffering occasioned | 


by a domestic disaster, on the ground that the 
country was able to take care of its own needy. 
6 little bronze cent, precious in metaphor 
and to the owners of slot-machines, but 
the bane of the street-car conductor, is under the 
scrutiny of a committee of Congress. Experi- 
ments are making to determine whether a 
different metal, nickel or aluminum, is not a 
better material for the smallest unit of coinage ; 
and there is a possibility that the design may 
be changed. Most of us will be sorry to part 
with a familiar friend, but we shall be willing 
to welcome him in any new form, and the 
more of him the merrier. 
|" Europe the son often follows his father’s 
trade; in America, the land of change and 


rapid promotion, he seldom does. For this | 


reason there is something particularly significant 
in the fact that of the missionaries of the 
American Board in India and Ceylon, one-third 
are the children or the grandchildren of mis- 
sionaries sent out two or three generations ago. 
Many men say to their sons, ‘‘Mine is a poor 
business; try some other.’”’ The sons of the 


missionaries have said to their sires, ‘‘ Yours | 


is noble work; we will continue it.’’ 
N“ the least touching thing in connection 
with the San Francisco calamity is the 
character of many of the contributors to the 
relief fund. Some very large contributions have 
been recorded, and some as small as five cents. 
As one reads the lists in the daily papers, he 
' finds waiters and bell-boys in the hotels, street- 
car conductors and motor-men, office boys, shop- 
girls, and many others whose earnings are small 
and whose needs usually are great. It is such | 
givers as these who show how wide-spread is 
the sympathy and how universal is the gener- 
osity of the country toward the capital of the 
Western coast. 


hen the last link of the cable connecting 
the United States with China was com- 
pleted, the President sent a message of congratu- 
lation, addressed to ‘‘'Their Imperial Majesties, 
the Empress Dowager and the Emperor of 
China.’’ The Emperor answered the message 


with another one of felicitation, which he con- | 


cluded with, ‘‘ By order of the Dowager Empress 
we now offer to your excellency our sincerest 











| question to Jacob Riis, when he spoke of the 
poor children who were not allowed to play in 
the streets, but had to play in the streets because 
they had no other place to play.’’ Every town, 
}even the small one, where the child and the 
young man are free from the terrible confinements 
of the city, knows that it is wise to provide a 
generous playground. Play isa right of youth. 
Just as sure as there is no appointed adequate 





field for games and romping, so sure are forbid- | 


den lawns to show wear, and the windows in 

the barn to show broken lights of glass. 

Or June 10th, in Geneva, will be held the 
Red Cross Convention, which is expected 

'to be most important in the history of the 

organization. The original convention was held 

in 1864.. Experience in the wars that have 


taken place since that time has raised important | 


questions and proved the need of regulations 
to prevent abuse of the immunity granted to 
agents of the organization. It is alleged that 
men have been protected by the red cross on 
their arms one moment, and the next have been 
| fighting in the ranks with the insignia concealed 
|in their pockets. To guard against this, it is 
| urged, a complete Red Cross uniform should be 
provided. It has also been openly charged that 
during the Spanish-American War, exemption 
from attack and seizure of ambulances was 
| abused, and that ambulances were used to carry 
weapons, to cover the movements of machine- 
guns, and to carry fighting men. All these 
questions will come up before the convention of 
the organization, which depends for its effective- 
| ness on complete exemption and disentanglement 
from the more bitter business of war. 
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HUMILITY. 


Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we stoop 
Than when we soar. 
Wordsworth. 
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NEED OF UNIFORM MARRIAGE LAWS. 


t is a long time since anything has happened 
to indicate the need of uniform marriage 
laws more clearly than the recent decision 
|of the United States Supreme Court on the 
validity in New York of a Connecticut divorce. 

A husband deserted his New York wife, 
| went to Connecticut, secured a divorce from her 
there, and married again. Many years later 
the New York wife sued the man whom she 
had married, for support, and the New York 





| court to which she applied ordered the man to 


pay her an annuity. 

He thereupon appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court against the New York decree, 
alleging that under the Constitution New York 
was bound to recognize the validity of the decree 


of the Connecticut court—that he was no longer | 


the woman’s husband, and not bound to support 
her. 

The Supreme Court has decided against the 
husband. 


If the husband’s contention were | 


Russians are trying to come to an understanding 
over their respective spheres of influence in 
Persia, the British to have the southern half 
‘and the Russians the northern. Germany is 
left out of this matter, as it was left out of the 
negotiations concerning Morocco. Indeed, it 
is suspected that one of the reasons for the 
contemplated understanding lies in the desire 
of the British and the Russians to check the 
advance of German interests in the neighborhood 
| of the Persian Gulf. 

The readjustment of the relations of the 
powers is important. The settlement of their 
differences, and by treaty or conference instead 
of by war, is, however, much more important 
to note, for it is a sign of growing civilization. 
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TO A CHATTERBOX. 


| Your words whir round my forehead like blind bats, 
Flapping against the windows of my minds 
Bayard Boyesen. 
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WOMEN AND WORRY. 
- ow bright and charming she is,’’ a 

H visitor remarked of a neighbor who had 

‘run in’’ for a chat with her hostess. 
**She is as refreshing as a west wind.’’ 

‘*She’s always that way,’’ the hostess re- 
turned. ‘‘You wouldn’t imagine, would you, 
that she had a sister who is a hopeless invalid, 
and that now her father has to go to the hospital 
for a very serious operation? I don’t know 
how they’!l get along if anything should happen 


to him. I should be wild with anxiety; but 
you saw how she took it. Ellen never was-a 
worrier.’’ 


**T should think she’d be a joy in a sick- 
room,’’ the friend said. 

‘*T suppose she is,—I know she does every- 
thing for poor Susie,—only—well, of course it 
does no good to worry, but you feel as if one 
who doesn’t must be lacking in sympathy. I 
suppose it’s a foolish idea, but you can’t help 
feeling so.’’ 

The attitude is a common one; every woman 
| will recognize it. We all agree without hesita- 
| tion to those perennial and most excellent trea- 
| tises which declare that worry is a stealthy foe 





of all health, mental, moral and physical, a | 
barrier to all success, whether material or | 


spiritual, a chain, a clog, a poison. 

Worry, we know, is all this and more. No- 
body has ever discovered any good in it, yet 
few of us are brave enough to resist it, because 
| —it seems heartless not to worry! In some 
| curious fashion worry and love are so inextri- 
|eably entwined in the feminine consciousness 
that the average woman feels it impossible to 
uproot the one without injuring the other. 
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SEWAGE. 


very great city and many large towns are 
confronted with the serious problem of 


allowed, the court holds, ‘‘ Any person who was the sanitary disposition of sewage. The 
married in one state and who wished to violate | effect ofthe waste matter of one settlement on 
the marital obligations would be able . . . to| the water-supply of its neighbor, not felt in a 
go into the state where the laws were the most | wide, thinly populated country, grows danger- 
lax, and there avail of them for the severance | ous as communities by their increase approach 
of the marriage tie and the destruction of the | one another. The problem is complicated by 
rights of the other party to the marriage con- | the rapid increase of knowledge as to the sources 
tract, to the overthrow of the laws and public | and the distribution of disease-germs. 

policy of the other states. ’’ | 


tempted to do just this thing by going into | and reconverts the dangerous matter or precipi- 
states where the laws are lax and securing | tates it to the bottom. But some of the waste 


| divorces on frivolous grounds, in order that | poisons sea foods, notably oysters. 
| they may marry again. 
protecting the rights of the husband or wife | down polluted water to the cities below. It | 


This decision, while} Cities on great rivers like the Mississippi send 


who has been put away in this manner, throws | does not always reach those cities in a polluted 


|a shadow upon the relations of those persons state, for sunlight and air kill the germs in 


who have married after such divorces, affects | flowing water, and at a certain distance, de- 
the title of all property transferred by a hus-| pending upon the swiftness of the current and 
band after such a divorce, and puts in doubt | the consequent extent of the exposure of all 


| Some seaboard cities pump their sewage far | 
Hundreds of husbands and wives have at-|out in the salt water, which largely absorbs | 


| the right of offspring of such doubtful marriages | parts of the water to light and air, it is purified. 


| to inherit the property of their parents. 

Such complications will continue to arise as 
long as the marriage and divorce laws of the 
states differ so radically as at present. 


congratulations,’’? and signed himself as Em- | 


peror. It seems that even an interchange of 


® & 


international courtesies has to be effected in | 


China by order of the Dowager, who rules 
because she can, not because she has the right. 
DN peneentienen is established on the roof of 

the largest family hotel in New York. The 
hens lay eggs for those who dine in the hotel. 
The first experiment at keeping chickens twenty 
stories up in the air failed because the chickens 
were taken to their high place from a country 
farm. They became homesick and did not lay. 
‘Then an incubator was bought, and the chickens 
were hatched on the roof. About two hundred 
and fifty are now kept there all the time, feeling 


at home in the only sort of scenery they have | 


ever.known. But it makes a country chicken- 
raiser homesick to think of chickens, twenty 


stories up in the air, deprived of the joys of | 


digging worms in the flower-beds. 

laygrounds are necessary in every community 

for young and old. Last month the National 
Playground Association was formed. Its chief 
movers were not those primarily interested in 
sport, but educators and sociologists. In an 
address to the delegates, President Roosevelt 
said, ‘‘I owe my first interest in the playground 


THE NEW SPIRIT IN EUROPE. 


eports from across the water indicate that 
R the spirit of conciliation is prevalent in 
the various capitals. A year or more 
|ago the British and the French settled a lot of 
| perplexing questions for themselves when they 
agreed to a treaty recognizing the rights of the 
British in Egypt and the interests of France in 
| Morocco, and mutually agreeing to use all their 
| diplomatic influence to protect those rights and 
| interests. 
| This limited alliance between France and 
| Great Britain, indicating as it did a friendly 
feeling between the two powers, was one of the 
most important diplomatic events in recent 
European history. When Germany sought to 


and the conference at Algeciras was held, the 
| British sustained the French as they had agreed 
to do, and the Russians, in pursuance of their 
general treaty of alliance with France, also voted 
with the French. Thus Russia really voted to 
| sustain the British rights in Egypt, and there 
existed for the time being an alliance between 
Russia, Great Britain and France. 


Now it is announced that the British and | 


review that treaty so far as it affected Morocco, | 


Nevertheless, the only sure safety lies in the 
absolute prohibition of discharge from sewers 
into any lakes or streams with water connec- 
tions, however remote, to sources of water- 
supply. It is wiser to prevent pollution than 
to try to purify polluted water by municipal 
filtration plants. Prevention is better than cure, 
in the proverbial relative measure or any other, 
for prevention is sure, and purification is not. 

There is another side of the question. Sewage 
is a valuable fertilizer. Long ago Victor Hugo 
pointed out the riches that the sewers of Paris 
were throwing away. The discharge from a 


great city, properly treated, made into desiccated | 


fertilizer or pumped through irrigation ditches 
into the surrounding country, at a safe distance 
from streams and lakes, enriches the soil and at 
the same time is exposed to the purifying effect 
ofthesun. The barren plains about Berlin have 
been turned into rich farms by the city sewage. 
| Other European cities have taken similar meas- 


| ures in the interests of health and economy. 





| “ WHAT’S THE TIME?” 

ime is a perennially interesting subject. 
T Before the chronometer in the jeweler’s 

window a procession is constantly passing. 
The banker pulls out his seven-hundred-dollar 
repeater, compares it with the chronometer, 
and moves on. The office boy with just as 
much dignity consults the dollar timepiece that 
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| bulges his little waistcoat. 
| under the spell of time. 

| As most persons know, England supplies the 
| world with that valuable but impalpable com- 
| modity, that purely arbitrary thing which we 
call time. The meridian of the Royal Observa- 
tory at Greenwich is the point from which the 
day of the civilized world is reckoned; but in 
America the United States Naval Observatory 
in Washington determines Greenwich time, and 
distributes it by telegraph. 

In the end, the watch of the man in the street 
is set by the stars. Out of the vast number in 
the heavens there are some six hundred, visible 
either to the eye or the camera, which are 
known to be practically invariable. The astron- 
omer selects one of them. Through the transit 
instrument—a telescope pointed at the meridian 
—he watches, telegraphic key in hand. On the 
lens of the telescope are eleven hair lines. The 
center one marks the meridian. As the star 
crosses each of these lines the operator presses 
his key, the wires of which connect with an 
automatic recording clock called a chronograph. 

This shows at what time the star crossed the 
meridian. Astronomical tables determine the 
time at which it should have crossed. Com- 
parison of the standard clock with these tables 
shows whether or not the clock is right. 

The time is distributed at noon. Three min- 
utes before twelve o’clock thousands of telegraph 
operators sit in silence, waiting for the click of 
the key which shall tell them that the ‘*master 
clock’’ in Washington has begun to speak. At 
one minute before twelve it begins, beating every 
second until the fifty-fifth. Then, after the 
pause, comes a single beat, which marks exact 
noon; and for another day the world knows 
that it has the correct time to the fraction of a 
second. 


Both are equally 
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|The prize of two hundred and fifty dollars, 
offered by the Grand Trunk Pacific Company 
| for a name to give to the city which will mark the 
Western terminus of the great Canadian trans- 
continental road, has been awarded to a Miss 
Macdonald of Winnipeg, who suggested the name 
“Prince Rupert.” In all, there were twelve thou- 
sand names suggested, but the company had 
stipulated that the name be euphonious, appropri- 
| ately significant of Canada, and especially of the 
northwest. The Prince Rupert whose name is 
thus to be perpetuated was a dashing cavalry 
officer who fought Cromwell’s troops, distin- 
guished himself later in the navy, and after a 
romantic career in the Old World, became an ex- 
plorer in the New. The aptness of his name as the 
title of the new city lies in the fact that Charles 
II, as a reward for his military and naval services, 
gave him a great grant of land in North America, 
which made possible the establishment of the 
company known as “The Governor and Company 
of Adventurers of England Trading into Hudson’s 
Bay,” now more commonly called the Hudson 
Bay Company. 





armers and husbandmen in many lands have 

had their troubles from insect and other pests 
—of which the locust, the phylloxera, the weevil, 
the boll-worm, the gipsy and the brown-tail 
moths are examples. But no more hopeless war 
was ever waged against an animal pest than that 
| of the Australians against the rabbit. In fact, the 
| trouble has increased so much of late that we are 
told it is now “the general opinion that the west- 
ern country can never be profitably occupied, even 
during the most favorable seasons, until the rabbit 
pest has been subdued.” One large landowning 
| company netted in two and a half million acres of 
pastoral land, and treated half of it for ten months 
with every known means for destroying rabbits, 
only to find when operations ceased that rabbits 
were more numerous in the area treated than at 
the beginning. Nothing like this occurs in nature. 
A pest which develops naturally is always kept 
down by a natural enemy. When man interferes 
and introduces an animal without also introducing 
its enemies, it sometimes gets beyond his control. 








N“** men will preside over the Congressional 
campaign committees this year. These com- 
mittees, as those informed concerning political 
matters are aware, are selected by the Republican 
and the Democratic members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to exercise a general supervision over 
the Congressional elections for the party. For 
the last six campaigns Mr. J. W. Babeock of 
Wisconsin has been the chairman of the Repub- 
lican committee. He is succeeded this year by 
Mr. J. S. Sherman of New York. Mr. Sherman 
has served in the House for a long time. The 
Democrats have elected Mr. J. M. Griggs of 
Georgia to preside over their committee. Mr. 
Griggs served in that capacity in the campaign of 
1902, so that although he is a new chairman this 
year, he is not wholly new to the work. 
| Revo from Washington say that “the navy 
ration is to be made more flexible.” This 
| reminds one of the restaurant waiter who refused 
to change the tough steak because the guest had 
bent it. In the case of the navy, however, the 
“flexibility” is the allowing of a greater choice in 
the food and an increase in the quantity of certain 
articles. The meat allowance is increased from 
one and a quarter pounds to one and three quarters 
| pounds, with fresh fish or eight eggs for alternates. 
| Fresh vegetables are to replace canned or dried 
| vegetables, and soft bread will replace hardtack. 
There will also be fresh fruit in place of dried 
fruit. These changes—and many others looking 
to the improvement of the diet of the men—are 
not arbitrary, but may be made whenever the 
senior officer in command thinks it necessary and 
finds it possible. 





N° other corporation pursues a dishonest dealer 
or contractor so persistently and so relent- 


| lessly as does the government of the United States. 
| Neither the petty grafter nor the man guilty of 
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big frauds escapes trial when once the hand of | to move to keep me compauy until I move, too, up | 


the law is laid on him. The conviction of the 
gang of men engaged in petty frauds in the Post- 
Office Department two or three years ago is an 
instance of one kind, and the success of the prose- 
eution of Greene and Gaynor, guilty of defrauding 
the government of more than a million dollars on 
engineering work in Georgia, is an instance of the 
other kind. Captain Carter, the army officer, who 
had charge of the inspection of their work, was 
convicted of participating in the frauds, and sen- 
tenced to dishonorable discharge from the army 
and to five years’ imprisonment. He has served 
his sentence and is now free, trying to prove his 
innocence. Greene and Gaynor, after they were 
indieted in 1902, forfeited their bail and escaped 
to Canada. For three years they fought extradi- 
tion, but the British government finally surren- 
dered them, and they were put on trial. After a 
trial lasting thirteen and a half weeks they were 
convicted, sentenced to imprisonment for three 
years, and to pay a fine of five hundred and seventy- 
five thousand dollars each —the amount which 
they are charged with stealing. Especially appro- 
priate was the remark of the judge, that he hoped 
the prisoners would remember for the rest of their 
lives the words of the psalmist, “A little that a 
righteous man hath is better than the riches of 
many wicked.” 


IN THE REIGN OF ISABEL II. 


se hat’s the news from Isabel, Mrs. Birch?” 
asked an interested neighbor. 

“There is no news from my daughter Isabel. 

The only way I know she is still in existence, 








| the stepson of George Washington. 


sinee that baby was born, is that I can recognize | 


the handwriting as hers. It’s a great mistake 
for a young mother to lose her identity, the way 
Isabel’s doing. I’ve lectured her about it in my 
letters, but I can’t get a word of reply. Now 


when I wrote last week, I asked Isabel six direct | 


questions about herself, her own health, her 
summer wardrobe, and so forth. Her answer was 
eight pages—all about names for the baby! She 
discussed the pros and cons of every name under 
the sun, and then put on a ‘P. 8.’ to say: 

“ ‘Leslie says this letter is all wasted; he has 
settled it that the baby is to have my name.’ 

“There’s one thing I insist on, though—they’ll 
have to call that child ‘Belle’ or ‘Izzie’ when 
they stop saying ‘Baby.’ Isabel certainly has 
the first right to her own name.” 

This was only one of a long series of like ques- 
tions, with like answers, as the months went by. 

**Tell us something about Isabel,” was the fre- 
quent refrain of friends and relatives. 

“Well, let me see,” Isabel’s mother would 
answer, quizzically. “She thinks there’s no pre- 
pared food on earth like a certain brand of con- 
densed milk. And she’s going to put baby into 
short clothes two whole weeks earlier than her 
neighbors advise, because baby is so advanced for 
her age. Oh, yes, and she is going to leave the 
ruffles off the baby’s pillow-cases after this, 
because baby will chew them. That’s all I know 
about Isabel.” 

“Won’t you read me a scrap of that letter from 
Isabel, Mrs. Birch?’’ begged a girl friend one 
day. “I’m hungry to know something about her.” 

“Certainly,” agreed Mrs. Birch. Then she read: 

“*Precious Mother. I write in haste to ask 





| suit to recover the’ aes. the United States, 








to where the rest are,” said Miss Margy, tran- 
quilly. 

So, bit by bit, all of the Dorrell garden that could 
be transferred went to the place where now, 
indeed, the last of the Dorrells lies with her sisters, 
the familiar roses from their old home blooming 
near at hand. Everywhere else, too, within the 
boundary walls of old Norley’s lovely place of 
rest flowers bloom and trees wave; for with the 
garden she bequeathed, Miss Margy seems to have 
bequeathed as well the spirit that made it and 
gave it. Norley people have cherished her legacy, | 
so modestly and quaintly given, and year by year | 
it increases under their care in beauty, extent 
and influence. 
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THE NATION’S DEAD. 


‘ lory guards with solemn round” the resting- 

place of thousands of gallant officers and 
soldiers in the great National Cemetery at Arling- 
ton. The spot had an interesting part in history 
before it was adopted as the burial-place of heroes. 
In old colonial days it was included in a grant of 
six thousand acres made by Governor Berkeley to 
Robert Howsen asa reward for services in bringing 
settlers into the country. Howsen seems to have 
held the gift in small value, for he soon after 
traded the whole tract for six hogsheads of tobacco. 


A little later it came into possession of the 
Custis family, and descended to “Jacky” Custis, 
‘His heir, 
George Washington Parke Custis, built the im- 
posing Arlington mansion with its beautiful Greek 
columns, and stocked it with relics and treasures 
of the country’ 8 father. 

Among other things he prized an old tent of 
Washington’s which, as a special distinction for 
some visitor, he would pitch on the lawn. At 
charitable bazaars it was also exhibited, and 
thousands of people paid for the privilege of sitting 
under its shelter, 

A Custis married Robert Lee, and lived in the 
stately mansion until the general’s conscience led 
him to take arms on the Southern side in the Civil 
Var. As the estate was entailed, it could not be 
confiscated, but in 1864 the government bought it 
for taxes. Later, General Lee’s heir entered a 


in recognition of the claim, appropriated $150,000 
two 1ase the estate. 

wo hundred acres now comprise the first and 
largest of more than eighty national cemeteries. 
Eighteen thousand soldiers are buried at Arling- 
ton. The graves of General Sheridan and Admiral 
Porter are there, and there Gen. Joseph Wheeler 





was lately buried. Under one stone lie the bodies 
of over two thousand unknown soldiers. 
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A HARDY PIONEER. | 


_— woman of the genuine old-fashioned 
sort is*described by Mr. Herbert Myrick in 
“Cache la Poudre.” Mrs. Elizabeth Stone was 
born at Hartford, Connecticut, in 1801, and died at 
Fort Collins, Colorado, in 1895. In ‘her early 
married life she and her husband journeyed by 
wagon to Minnesota, where Indians were their 
only neighbors. They went thence by wagon 
across the plains to Fort Collins in 1864. Her 
husband died the next year. 

Although she was the only white woman in the 


| valley, Mrs. Stone had no thought of giving up, 


whether two clusters of tucks and two rows of | 


insertion will be too elaborate for baby’s best 
short dress this summer. Mrs. Lamb thinks it 
will, but her baby is a boy, and that makes a dif- 
ference, doesn’t it? Ofcourse I’m going to feather- 
stitch above the tucks. Please answer at once. 
Your own Isabel.’ 

“Now, my dear,” added Mrs. Birch, as she folded 
the letter, “I’m going out to visit Isabel myself 
this fall, and probably I can bring you some news 
when I come back.” 

She went. She was away six weeks, and every 
minute of that visit was so precious that her letters 
home were few and hurried. The news would 
have to wait until she came back, she wrote. 

When at last she returned, Isabel's favorite 
brother met his mother at the train. 

“Well, mother,” he cried, eagerly, “show did you 
leave Isabel?” 

“Isabel!” exclaimed Grandmother Birch, with 
rapturous enthusiasm. “John, she is certainly a 
wonder! She's begun to put two words together!” 


HER LEGACY. 


Dorrell, the last of “the 
” as old Norley called them 


hen Miss Margy 
Dorrell girls, 


| than Horace Greeley, says a writer in the Boston 





even in their seventies, was left alone in the home- | 


stead, she knew that after her death the place must 
pass to strangers. Already a street was proposed 
which would cut the beautiful garden into halves. 
But she resolved that whatever happened to the 
land, the flowers upon which her people for gen- 
erations had bestowed their love and attention 
should neither be wasted nor destroyed. 

The town cemetery was an ugly place, and the 
forlornest part of it was the corner where were 
buried the town poor. 
Miss Margy began making daily pilgrimages, 
carrying the choicest plants from her garden. She 
set, watered ang tended them until they were 
established. 

Before the end of the summer the poor forgotten 


It was to this spot that | 


sTaves were sweetly mantled with leaf and bloom. | 
People began to notice, then some one questioned | 


Miss Margy. 

“It seemed best,” she said, with her odd little 
air of old-time dignity. “It is a legacy; but I 
thought I would attend to it myself, instead of 
putting it in a will. I never heard of bequeathing 
plants, and I was not sure but a lawyer might 
laugh. So I said nothing to anybody. But I 
suppose I must ask permission of the authorities 
to allow me to have my bushes and young trees 
set along the paths. I don’t think there will be 
any trouble about it. I am sure they will let me, 
aren’t you?” 

“Oh, yes, Miss Margy,” said her friend, “if you 
can spare them all. But can you? Won’t you 
leave the garden very bare? It has always been 
So beautiful.” 


and under the stress of circumstances she devel- 
oped remarkable executive ability. Unaided, she 
built the first flouring-mill north of Denver, the 
first mill-race, the first brick- kiln, the first brick 
house. She was “aunty” to all the soldiers, 
“mother” to the women, boys and settlers who 
gradually joined the community. 

She was a wonderful dancer, and at a ball held 
when she was eighty-one years old showed herself 
as nimble on her feet as any of the young people. 

Several young men ente red into ae onspiracy to 
“dance the old lady down.” Each in turn invited 
her to dance with him. She danced with them all, 
and kept it up until her partners were exhausted. 
At the close of the dance “the old lady” still 
held the floor, and the last of the conspirators 
owned up defeated. Then she went home and 
got breakfast for a full house. 

She was of sterling character and rugged sense, 
and her influence was always good. 


& & 


ONE WHO DID. 


|" the early days of the suffragist movement Miss 
Susan B. Anthony had no more bitter opponent 


Transcript. It was for a long time his custom to 
wind up all debates with the conclusive remark, 
“The best women I know do not want to vote.” 


When the New York constitution was being 
altered in 1867, Miss Anthony laid a train for him. 
She wrote to Mrs. Greeley, and persuaded the 
editor’s wife not only to signa vetition for woman's 
suffrage herself, but to circulate the paper and 
get three hundred signatures among her acquaint- 
ances. 

In the committee, Mr. Greeley, who was chair- 
man, had listened to the debate, and prepared to 
introduce to the convention an adverse report. 





He was just about to utter his usual “settler” 
when George William Curtis rose. 

“Mr. Chairman,” said he, “I hold in my hand a 
petition for suffrage sig ned by three hundred 
women of Westchester, headed by Mrs. Horace 
Greeley.” | 

The chairman’s embarrassment could hardly be | 
controlled. He had found at least one of “the | 
best women I know” wanted to vote, but he 
revenged himself later upon the leaders by scathing 
editorials. 


HIS WINNING WAY. 
"eee see,” began an argumentative citizen, 
“why, if that member of Congress is as un- 
popular and generally obnoxious to everybody as 
the newspapers say he is, he gets so many things 
from the House.” Then, says the New York 
Trinme, a man who knew explained. 

“Suppose,”’ he said, “you were a business man 
having imperative business to attend to, and a 
man came in and sat down next to you and began 
to file a saw—wouldn’t you give him what he 
wanted ?” 

= & 


NO BACK ACTION. | 


M': Gladstone knew how to admit that he was 
in the wrong. On one oceasion he did so, 
candidly and handsomely, as becomes a gentle- 
man. 

But he preferred to keep clear of the necessity | 


for apologies, and had seant belief in their effic ane 
“You can’t unpull a man’s nose,” he once said | 


“There’ll be enough things left that are too old | to his private secretary, Sir Algernon West. 
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When Out of Sorts Take 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
It stimulates healthy liver activity, relieves con- 
stipation, sick headache and malaria. (Adr. 


108 all different genuine Paraguay, misay 
STAMP tiger, Newfoundland, Honduras, ¥ 
8 toria, India, Brazil, China, onia, 
Pocket album,! 


Japan, Servia, Egypt, etc.,only 5e. 
hinges, 5c. Approval sheets also sent. 50% com. Price- 
list free] New England Stamp Co., 41 Wash'n Bldg., Boston. 


SOFT RUBBER TIPS 


ON ROCKING CHAIRS 














| prevent base-boards and furniture being scratched. If 


your: dealer doesn’t sell them send to us. 

5 cents pair, two pairs 25 cents. 

ELASTIC TIP co. 370 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Ve Make Rubber Tips 5 for Chairs, Crutches, etc. 


Are Your Children Healthy ? 
“ “TRISH MAIL” 


Car will give healthful ex- 
ercise to arms, legs, back, 
lungs, shoulders, wrists, 

ZB ankles, hands and feet. 
Brings children home 
happy, hungry and health- 
fully tired. The ~ a 8 
geared for speed, Fun 
day and spills apenite. 
HILL-STANDARD MFG. 
CO., 52 Irish Mail Ave., 
Anderson, Indiana. 















At your 
dealers or 
direct at 
lowest 4 
factory 
prices, f 


Patented. 
Write to-day 
for catalogue. 









Mark 


is on all genuine Cooper's ‘‘ Springs 
Needle’’ Derby-Rii 


ibbed Underwear. 
Knitted on machines invented and pat- 
ented by Charles Cooper. 

You may have difficulty in procuring 
these goods this year, as we are unable to 
supply one-half the demand. It is worth 
your while, however, to search, for once 
you find and wear Cooper's you will 
accept no other make. 


At first-class dealers generally. 
Factories at Bennington, Vt. 




















vers & Pond 
PIANOS 


“PRINCESS GRAND 


For 
Little Rooms. 





Experts pro- 
nounce the ‘‘ Prin- 
cess’’ the most 
satisfactory small 


| Grand Piano ever 
made. It is the 
result of years of 
development by a 
house which for a stood 
pre-eminent among the makers of first quality 
pianos. Fashion and utility decree the Grand 
wherever space will admit, and the ‘* Princess’ 


quarter-century has 


is so abridged in size that without inconvenience 
it can be placed in rooms where a Grand was 
heretofore out of the May we mail 
| you catalogue, pamphlets and pictures describing 
this unique instrument? The ‘** Princess’’ can 
| be tried in your wherever you live, and 
can be bought upon the rental purchase plan 
if desired. Write us. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


115 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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GET THE GENUINE 


Baker’s 
Breakiast Cocoa 


Made by a scien- 
tific blending of the 
best Cocoa beans 
grown in different 
parts of the world 
—the result of 126 
years of successful 


endeavor. 


A Perfect Food. 


46 Highest Awards 
in Europe and 





America. 


tegistered 
U.S. Pat. Office. 


Walter Baker G Co. Lta. 


Established 1780. 


Dorchester, Mass. 








L. DOUGLAS MAKES & SELLS MORE 
n’s FEW eens THAN ANY OTHER 
MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD. 
$1 0, 000 REWARD | to any one who can 
disprove this statement. 
If I could take you into my three large factories 
at Brockton, Mass., and show you the infinite 
care with which ev ery pair of shoes is made, you 
would realize why W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes 
| cost more to make, why they hold their ~~ 
fit better, wear longer, and are of greater 
trinsic value than any other $3.50 shoe. 

Ww. L. Dou 2.80, 82 Srene § fade 2 Shoo ses 


3 


fon Le he A nd 
4 32751.78,8 $1.30. 
CAUTION. Nery mind having W. Douglas 
hoes. Take no substitute. None ~ RAL, without 


his name and price stamped on bottom. 

Fast Color Eyelets used; they will not wear brassy 
Write for Hlustrated Catalogue. 
W. L. DOUGLAS, Dept. 3, Brockton, Mass. 


Exercises, Songs, Drills, Plays, Novel 
Entertainments, etc., can be found in 
jour mt | specially compiled for this 

pose. It will be sent on request. 

WRITE FOR [Tf TO-DAY 
‘| FREES" TRADING CO. 
10L Witmerk Bldg., N.Y. 
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Size, 8x 10 inches. 


etc. Send eighty cents (in s 


PARTIAL 
STORAGE BATTERIES, by Prof. 
Edison Storage Battery ; Managemer 
and Remedies; Testing; Batteries fc 


Dynamo Installation ; The Switch Be 
Three Wire System; Poles; Inside 
Arc and Incandescent Systems ; 

ELECTRIC BELL WIRING, by H. 
Bells, Annunciators, Burglar Alarm 


Cells; Quantity ; Energy; 


Steels ; Conductors and Insulators ; 
nets; Induction Coil; Electrolysis ; 


AMERICAN SCHOO 
CHIC 


Electricity, under the title of 


Practical Lessons in Electricity 


Bound in 
with over 150 full-page plates, 


book, all charges prepaid. Or 


ELECTRIC WIRING, by H.C. Cushing, Jr. (author of ‘‘ Standard Wiring ’’ ).— 


eee ; etc. 


ELECTRIC CURRENT, by L. K. Sager, S. B.—Resistance ; 


Power; e 


ELEMENTS OF ELECTRICITY, by L. K. Sager, S. B.—Magnets; 


EXPRESS 
PREPAID 
Money 
If Not 
Satisfactory 


Refunded 





300-page book prepared for those who 
to know the fundamental principles of 


red buckram. Profusely illustrated 
sections, diagrams, tables, formule, 
tamps if desired) and we will send the 
der to-day. 

LIST OF CONTENTS: 

F. B. Crocker, Columbia University.—Types ; 


it; Electrolyte ; Charging ; Efficiency ; Troubles 
or Automobiles ; etc. 


Transformers; Tables; 
Cut Outs; Switches; 


yard ; Moter Installation ; 
Wiring; Conduit Work ; 


. Trow, S. B.— Methods of Wiring, 
Ss, “rire Alarms, et 


Batteries, 


Tables; Grouping 
te. 

Magnetizing 
Electric Machine; Voltaic Cell; Electro Mag- 
The Telephone; The Telegraph; etc. 


L OF CORRESPONDENCE, 
AGO, ILLINOIS. 























ld Dan Downing forever is gone, 
Past pillar and post and door, 
And the clocks he tinkered go ticking on 
Though old Dan comes no more. 
His queer little cart with its click and clack 
Has trundled its last highway, 
And old Dan Downing will not come back 
To sing as he tinkers away: 
“When I get rich, oh, by and by, 
I'll build me a mill both wide and high; 
I'll grind your wheat and I'll grind your rye, 
Hi diddle dumpling, by and by.” 


All through his life he would build a mill 
On a site by his native stream, 
And he tinkered and saved at his trade until 
He could add a stringer or beam; 
He mended his dam anew each fall 
With brush and gravel and blocks, 
Then wandered away when his funds grew small, 
And sang while he tinkered the clocks: 
“When I get rich, oh, by and by, 
I'll build me a mill both wide and high; 
I'll grind your wheat and I'll grind your rye, 
Hi diddle dumpling, by and by.” 


Dishonesty, though it win or fail, 
Was a thing Dan Downing spurned ; 

In his mill no board nor bolt nor nail 
Would he use that he had not earned. 

His back was bent, and his hair was thin, 
And his coat was ragged and mean, 

But he took no heed of jest or grin 
If you’d give him a clock to clean. 

And he hummed as he worked, “Oh, by and by, 

I’ll build me a mill both wide and high; 

I’ll grind your wheat and I'll grind your rye, 

Hi diddle dumpling, by and by.” 

The mill frame stands by the swirling stream, 
And its timbers loosen.and crack, 

Gray lichens gather on board and beam, 
Yet the builder comes not back. 

But perhaps up there in the clearer light 
Where motive is more than deed, 

There will be a harp that is tuned aright 
For old Dan Downing’s need. 

And he’ll sing his song of “By and by 

I’ll build me a mansion wide and high, 

Beyond the wheat and beyond the rye, 

In the beautiful land of By and By.” 
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THE SEVENTH MAN. 


he chaplain and su- 

perintendent of the | 

state reformatory | 
sat one Saturday, just | 
after the noonday meal, 
facing the forty-two new 
arrivals of the week. The | 
chaplain asked of each 
man his name, age, na- 
tionality, religion, offense, and certain ques- | 
tions concerning his family and friends. These 
answers he entered in a catalogue. The super- 
intendent had little to say in this part of the | 
meeting, but watched each man closely and | 








noted his answers. Then the superintendent | 
gave a little talk, whose effect upon the young | 
men a visitor sitting beside him had a peculiar 
opportunity of noting. What he said, in sub- 
stance, was as follows: 

‘*The first thing we should like you young 
men to be sure of is that we are your friends. | 
When I say that, I do not mean that you are | 
to look for an easy time. This is a prison. 
You have been sent here instead of to the peni- 
tentiary, not because you did not deserve to go 
there, but because, being young men, there was 
thought to be hope of your reformation. But 
you must not assume that you are here to play ; 
the way of the transgressor is hard. 

‘‘In the hard experience that is before you 
we want you to believe, if you will, that we | 
are your friends. Do not understand that to | 
mean that we are going to take immediate steps 
to secure your pardon; and do not take the first 
opportunity to tell me or the chaplain that the 
guilty man escaped and that you are innocent. 
You are not sent here for trial; and our experi- 
ence leads us to believe that very few men are 
sent here for being good. We shall get on better 
if we all assume that you are where you ought 
to be. 

‘*There are forty-two of you. That number 
is divisible by seven, and enables me to prophesy 
a little. Thirty of you men, if the average of 
our statistics holds good, will leave here per- 
manently better for having been here; six of 
you will leave about as you came. The other 
six will find the worst men in the institution, 
and make them their associates. They will 
resist our best efforts to do them good; they 
will be suspicious and unruly, and will leave | 
here worse than when they entered, and become | 
a permanent addition to the criminal class. We | 
shall hear from them afterward at the state | 
prison, and they will spend their short lives in | 
crime. ° 

**T have been looking in your faces, trying to | 
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| praying every day for her boy. 


| thoughtful mood. 
| most of them will remember all their lives, and 
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find those six men. Let me count, beginning at 
this end: One, two, three, four, five, six, seven— 
No, not you! You are one of the two married 
men, and have a little child! I should not like 
to think it would be you! You must be a man 
for the sake of that wife and baby! 

**T will begin at the other end: One, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven—but that brings it 
to the lad from North Carolina, whose old 
mother is a member of the church, and will be 
I should not 
like to think a young man with so good a face 
as you have could break a mother’s heart! I 
don’t believe you will. Let me see, where 
shall I begin ?’’ 

By this time the atmosphere was tense. 
There was a searching of hearts as on the night 
when the disciples asked, ‘‘ Lord, is it 1?’’ 

The superintendent said at last, ‘‘I will not 
count again, for the truth is, I cannot tell which 
of you it will be. But you can tell. Each one 
of you can make a resolution this minute that 
with God’s help you will not be the seventh 
man.’’ 

The young men went to their cells in a 
The lesson was one which 


some of them will heed. It is a lesson good for 
others also; for the matter of statistics of human 
conduct becomes a matter of personal choice, 
and each man determines for himself whether 
he will, or by the grace of God will not be, the 
seventh man. 
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KING FREDERIK AT HOME. 


he new King of Denmark, Frederik VIII, 
begins his reign rich in the love and respect 
of his people. He is as democratic a sover- 

eign as even Denmark could desire, and is pos- 
sessed of that last blessing of public men—a 
wonderful memory for faces. When Mr. Jacob 
Riis was in Denmark in 1904, says a writer in the 
Outlook, he was invited with his wife to dine at 
Charlottenlund with Frederik, then crown prince, 
and the crown princess. 

I just borrowed a con hat,—it was three sizes 
too small, and I was glad to carry it in my hand in 
the presence of royalty,—says Mr. Riis, and the 
rest_ Was -.. We drove out with the American 
minister and his wife, who were also invited. 


Charlottenlund lies in the forest just outside | 
Copenhagen, on the beautiful shore road. We | 
vy knew we were half-way there when we | 

e 


wheeled into the palace grounds, and the door of 
the carriage was yanked open _by lackeys who 
swarmed to help the ladies. In we went, and 
almost before we could draw breath a door was 
thrown wide open, our names were announced, 
and the crown princess came forward with out- 
stretched hand. 

“It was very good of you to come out to us,” 
she said. 

Our entrance had been so sudden, due to the 
hustle to make way for the — following close 
upon us, and in thought and speech we had been 
so far away during the ride, that the Danish 
greeting left me for the moment dumb, groping 
My way four thousand miles across the sea. 
Slowly and laboriously, as it seemed to me, I 
found the tongue of my childhood again, but awk- 
ward beyond belief. This is what it said: 

“How very respectable of you to ask us!” 

The crown princess looked at me a moment, 
uncertain what to think, then caught the expres- 
sion on my wife’s face, and laughed outright. At 


that the prince came up and heard the explanation, | 


and we all laughed together. The next moment 
the room was filled with their children, and we 
were introduced all round. It was all quite as 
aqheny and informal as if it had been at home. 

My wife was taken in to dinner by a prince, a 
shy, boyish young fellow, whose great ambition, 
he confided to her, was to live ina New York sky- 
scraper, and shoot up and down in the elevator. 

They say that Frederik never forgets anything. 
I had proof of this when we next met, in Ribe, 
— | old town 6n the North Sea, where he had come 
Ww 


ries. I was coming out of our hotel at seven in 
the morning, and in the square ran plumb into a 


| gentleman in a military cloak, who had a young 


man for company, and a girl of fifteen or sixteen. 
“Good morning, Mr. Riis!’ said he. “I hope 
you are well, and your wife, since last we met.” 
It surely must be that I am _ getting old and 


foolish. The voice I knew; there are few as 
ae. But the man—I stood and looked at 
iim. A smile crept over his features and broad- 


ened there. All at once I knew him. 

“But, good gracious, your royal highness,” I said, 
“who would expect to find you here before any one 
is up and stirring? You are really yourself to 
blame.” 

He laughed. “We are early risers, my children 
and I,” he said. “We have been out since six 
o’clock.” 
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THE LAST OF THE “ DAMES.” 


iss Jane Mary Evans, who died at Eton at 

the beginning of the present year, was the 

last of the “dames” of that famous English 

school Her latest predecessor, Baroness de 

Rosen, left Eton thirty years ago, and with the 

death of Miss Evans, says the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, perishes a traditional link with the past. 

A century ago all the boys at Eton boarded in 
the houses of dames—who, oddly enough, were 
both male and female, and of all sorts and condi- 
tions. Some of them were of secure social posi- 


tion, and some of them had no pretensions to | 
Thus it is that a Mr. Rageneau, at | 


gentility. 
whose house the Duke of Wellington boarded, 


was once descried in Eton in the middle of the | 


holiday by a master who was passing through on 
his way abroad. 

“What news, Mr. Rageneau ?” hailed the master 
from his chaise as he passed. 

“They’ve riz the bread!” returned the duke’s 
dame, in violent tones. Life had been sufficiently 
complicated for him before. 

In the old days the position was a fairly lucra- 
tive, although an uncomfortable one. The dames 
had no legal authority; they could only complain 
to the master who was attached as tutor to the 
house. It is said, however, that there were three 
old ladies who held a dame’s house who never 
complained to the tutor, but preserved discipline 
for themselves, and in their own way. 

One of the dames was very infirm, one rather 
infirm, and the third enjoyed tolerable health. If 


there was an outbreak of disorder in a boy’s room, | 


the healthiest dame would appear, and entreat 
the boys to desist. 

If they did so, she retired to her own quarters; 
but if she did not return and the noise continued, 
the second good lady arrived with faltering step, 


| showing signs of hysterics. 


This was generally sufficient to quell the most 


h the royal household to open the Domkirke, | 
restored after the wear and decay of nine centu- | 


uproarious; but if even that failed, the invalid 
|arrived upon the scene, and promptly fainted 
| away upon a chair. 
The last yr had only to be tried once. 

The same old ladies used to contribute greatly 
| to the Sunday morning gaieties of the house. They 
| attended the parish church, and as they walked at 
| different paces, and yet liked to arrive together at 
the door, they invented a series of handicaps, 
| thereby affording great amusement to their young 
charges, who considered the start and finish a 
sporting event. 

Miss Evans was of another type. The daughter 
of a previous master, she was to the Eton manner 
born, and ruled her little kingdom like a stately 
constitutional queen. 


THE BUCKWHEAT-FIELDS 


“ BY THEODORE ~ ROBERTS__ +++ 








eary of outland cities, in my dreams 
I find our northern valleys; virgin gold 
The birches flame along the aldered streams, 
The thin, blue shadows lure me as of old; 


The spruces greet me with their purple cones; 
The chipmunks scamper in the quiet gloom; 
Above the marching of the forest spears 
The valiant maple flares his scarlet plume, 


And here, low-set between the forest walls 
Slumber the buck wheat-fields, now red and bare, 

| And open to the hermits of the woods 

And all the flocking vagrants of the air. 


Brown earth, red stubble, little heaps of stones 
Gray as old fence-rails—all are fair and dear. 
Even the half-turned furrow at the edge 
Holds the fine magic of the dying year. 





Down in that corner where the sumacs glow 

The plump grouse peck along the friendly loam. 
The twilight falls, and gray against the sky 

I see the hearth-smoke of a woodland home. 
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FOR AUTHORITY’S SAKE. 


decidedly undersized, shriveled and elderly 
Frenchman, who asked for credit. The first move 
which the cautious merchant made was to ask the 
man’s name, 


“Touchette,” was the answer. 

“Jules Touchette ?” 

“Oui, monsieur, Jules Touchette.” 

“Well, Jules,” said the candid Sapemocnst. “T’ve 
heard of you, but I haven’t heard anything very 
good. They say that you’re cruel to your wife— 
that you ill-treat her.” 


with a sudden twinkle in his black eye. “Non? 


pound. So beeg, beeg voman you nevaire behol’ 

on your life. 
“Look, now, monsieur, upon me. Behol’! 
All de tam I mak 


Ninet -eight pound! 
“What chance J got? Bah! 
beeg noise on ma maison—beeg bluff. Moi, I mak 
cette femme all scare like she ron avay, vit mon 
beeg, cross tongue—‘B-r-r-r-r-rh!’ Lak dat. 
“Monsieur, I confide. I tole you some t’ing. 
For twanty year I be scare, I be agitate on my 
hinside. Every day I say, ‘Beware you, petit 
Jules. Cette grande femme he can span 
vone petit gargon, if honly she know it.’ Then I 
say, ‘B-r-r-r-rh!’ vit all mon courage, an’ she 





nevaire sospect petit Jules be hall turn to skim- | 


milk on she’s hinside. 

“Monsieur, I lak ask vone question. Your 
vomans t’ink he be boss some time, hey? All 
madame he ees lak dat. 

“I geeve you some good advice. You lak dat, 
hey? Oui, I tole you how to feex madame. You 
mak beeg scowl on you’ forehead, you mak you’ 
shoepack to go down strong hon de floor, you mak 
you longs beeg vit vind, an’ you exclaim, ‘Br-r-r- 
r-rrh!’ 

“No mattaire how madame he ees beeg, such 
pe vill mak heem to shrink lak new flannel 
shirt.’ 
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A RESCUE. 


T: sudden cry of a bird almost beneath his 
feet brought Grandfather Gray to a stand- 
still, as a whir of wings told him that he 
had encroached upon the privacy of a tiny stroller, 


air and the sunshine. There followed shrill 
whistles of ““‘Weet! weet! weet! weet!” as the 
dusky little sandpiper fluttered about him, now 
darting back into the low bushes along the edge 
of the recently made reservoir, now running along 
the sand at a safe distance, now flying back into 
the bushes again with great ostentation. 


The years that had silvered Grandfather Gray’s 
| head had taught him many a lesson of birderaft. 
His blue eyes did not linger upon the hospitably 
indicated spot among the bushes. Instead, they 
searched here and there along the shore in other 
directions for a likely nook where the crafty little 
sandpiper might have her treasures concealed. 
His investigation was soon rewarded by the dis- 
covery of the nest. The place was a hollow, 
cleverly concealed beneath the overhanging tufts 
| of grass so that only a skilful eye would have 
detected it. In the midst of the moss and grass 
that lined the nest lay four little buff-colored eggs 
spotted with brown. 





| the sandpiper’s nest, now alone, and now accom- 
panied by a boy. They would walk quietly to the 
nest, look in a moment, and then go on. Mistress 
Sandpiper renewed her demonstrations of fear for 
a few mornings; but as the daily visit became a 
habit and no harm came, she ceased to show more 
than a watchful uneasiness while the man and 
boy were there. 

One morning before Grandfather Gray and the 
boy came in sight of the spot they were attracted 
by a shrill and ineessant whistle from the little 
ee and presently saw her flying hither and 
yon in the wildest excitement, now running a few 
steps along the sand, and now flying back among 
the bushes, but ever in motion. As the two came 
in sight, she ceased her manceuvers and ran direct 
for the nest—a thing she had never done before. 
| “Come on, grandpa! Let’s go and see what’s the 
matter,” said the boy. 

“Wait a moment first,” replied Grandfather 
| Gray, and the two stood motionless. 

In an instant more out came the little sand- 
| piper, running directly toward them. Behind her 








feeling the nice sandy walk for the first time, and 


| trying hard to imitate their mother’s quick, grace- 
| ful motion. On she eame, balancing her tail as 


ne day, during a hard, northern Michigan | 
winter, a merchant was approached by a 


“You evaire see ma femme?’ queried Jules, | 


Vell, monsieur, she veigh pret’ near t’ree honder | 


you like | 


who, like himself, was enjoying the cool morning | 


Morning after morning Grandfather Gray visited | 


waddled four funny little creatures, who were | 








|her feet flew over the sand. On came the little 
ones, whose only law yet was that of obedience. 
Close to the feet of the man she had so feared a 





few short weeks before the little mother led her 
| charges, and there they stayed, running about and 
uttering plaintive little cries. Grandfather Gray 
was puzzled as the little brood hovered about him. 
“Peet-weet! peet-weet!” cried the mother, and the 
| little ones answered, “Peet? peet?” 
| “Grandpa, look!” exclaimed the boy, as he 
| pointed to a wall almost concealed behind a row 
of bushes. On the top stone crouched a big gray 
| eat, his eyes intent and whiskers quivering with 
| anticipation. 

“So you think I am your friend, do you, little 
bird?” said Grandfather Gray, after he had effec- 
tually routed the cat. 
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BULACAN FUNERALS AND MARRIAGES. 


T" occurrence of a death in a Filipino family 
in Bulacan is the signal for an immediate 
celebration. “Our brother has gone to a 
happy land, and we must rejoice,” they say. 
Relatives and friends are invited to come, and an 
orchestra is summoned. Then the dancing and 
feasting begin, and continue until the time of the 
funeral, which in this climate takes place within 
twenty-four hours. 


Those who have the means buy a black cloth- 
covered casket ornamented with spangles and 
bows of bright blue ribbon. The poor rent the 
“town coffin,” a plain tin box, evidently designed 
for those of medium stature, for a year or two ago, 
| in a funeral procession, the feet of the deceased, 
| eneased in bright blue plush chinelas, were seen 
| sticking out at one end. 
| The orchestra heads the procession through the 
streets, usually playing some lively air learned 
from the American soldiers. The popular funeral 
music is “A Hot Time,” and it keeps the proces- 
sion moving at a brisk pace. 

Thursday is the favorite | for weddings in 
Bulacan, as it is “bargain day” in the matrimonial 
market. On Thursdays the priest marries many 
couples ata time, and oe gay at less expense 
to each couple. Four o’elock in the morning is the 
favorite hour. Following the ceremony the newly 
married pair return to the bride’s home, where 
dancing and feasting ensue till sundown. 

A bride to whose wedding feast some Americans 
were invited had a romantic — to her — 
| tials. The parents of the bride were strenuously 
opposed to the match, owing to a strong disincli- 
nation on the part of the groom to labor of any 
sort. So Anastasia was sent up into the moun- 
tains to visit among relatives, and traces of her 
whereabouts were carefully concealed from Felici- 
dad, the groom elect. 

But Felicidad, although too indolent to support 
his prospective bride, did not purpose that another 
should win her, so he summoned several faithful 
friends to his aid and began an active search. His 
devotion was rewarded with success, and three 
| weeks later Felicidad returned in triumph, with 
radiant Anastasia borne aloft on the shoulders of 
two of his trusty friends. 








The following Thursday, in company with fifteen ~ 


other happy couples, they were married. 
= & 


THE CHINAMAN’S CLOTHES. 


uch amusement was caused in England some 
M years ago by the news that Li Hung 
Chang had been deprived of his yellow 
riding-jacket for presuming to wander in the Em- 
press of China’s private garden. But in reality, 
| says the author of “Round About My Peking 
Garden,” a yellow riding-jacket is not an article 
of dress, but an honor, like the garter in England; 
and all the insignia of rank, like the peacock’s 
feather, the button, the necklace and the breast- 
plate, are removable at the sovereign’s pleasure. 
Indeed, the whole of a Chinese official’s salary is 
so often withdrawn during the year for offenses, 
real or imaginary, that to save trouble many 
| officials never draw their salary till the year is 
ended, when they get what is left. 


All through China dress is changed as by order. 
There are six changes of attire which every self- 
respecting man must make according to the 
season: heavy furs in the depth of winter, then 
light furs, then wadded garments, then lined 
clothes, unlined, and finally what they call summer 
clothes, made out of China grass. It is made in 
white and blue, and its one drawback for the 
Engin market is that it never wears out. 

ere are caps made of plaited bamboo, lightly 
eovered with silk outside. In the height of the 
summer none but officials wear caps. There are 
the ordinary black-covered lined caps, and there 
are fur-trimmed hats and fur caps. 

On the same day, all through the vast empire, 
stretching over nearly as many degrees of latitude 
as Europe, men change from one cap to another, 
from one style of clothes to another. Before the 
day for changing, all the tailors may be seen hard 
at work, cutting out and pasting the edges of the 
new suits 

The Chinese cut for jackets may be considered 
perfect, so far as convenience goes, and many 
persons think that they are also peculiarly elegant. 


KIND-HEARTED BUT THOUGHTLESS. 


he “tyranny of tears” is Known in all classes, 
| but the tyranny of bad language is. almost 
entirely confined to the poor, writes a London 
district nurse in “The Queen’s Poor.” Many men 
who would not dream of striking their wives, or of 
keeping back a penny of their wages beyond the 
stipulated sum, are deferred to anxiously in every 
| detail of domestic life, simply from the nervous 
| fear that every decent woman has of swearing. 
Sometimes the tyranny, instead of being that of 
profanity, is merely an unthinking and uninten- 
tional selfishness. 


A young housemaid, singing the praises of her 

mother, said, ‘Father can’t a-bear nothin’ prickly 

against his skin, so mother she always takes the 
first wear out of his shirts and socks.’ 

Few well-to-do o~ realize how much self- 
control and unselfishness are necessary if one 
would live comfortably and charitably with others 
in crowded quarters. One little girl told me, 
| “Mother’s chest isn’t never me | bad except 
when dad smokes in the kitchen of an evening: 

but she won’t say nothing about it to him, because 

it’s very hard if he can’t have a pipe in his own 
house same as other men does. 

“Sometimes it makes mother feel that queer she 
has to go to bed, and then dad says, ‘Why, what’s 
took you, mother? You’ve been rampaging round 
too much. Why don’t you let things be? I don’t 

| take heed of nothing, long’s I get my meals, and 
the ~~ would rather be dirty.’ 

| “Dad’s such a stupid, he don’t ever think that 

| it’s his smoking has done it. And he’ll make her 

|a cup of tea and carry it up to her, and then he 
| tells me to make haste and grow, so’s she won’t 
| have so much work to do. 

“It do annoy me! _ I don’t think I'll let my 

| husband act so silly, but mother says you never 

_ till you get them. He’s the biggest baby of 
| the lot.” 
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BRIDGE- BUILDERS. 
By Mira Jenks Stafford. 


alph and Rob had been reading 
R stories about the great explorers, 
and they had come to the con- 
clusion that they had found the right 


occupation for life. They would be 
explorers, and make maps of the coun- 
tries they discovered. 

‘*The only trouble is there are no 
places round here that people don’t 
know about,’’ complained Ralph, as 
they lay in bed, trying to decide how 
they would begin the business of open- 
ing up unknown territory. 

‘*My plan is this,’’ said the practical 
Rob. ‘‘You see, everything has to be 
practised before it amounts to much— 
like playing the piano or learning to 
be an engineer. So I think we ought 
to practise exploring right down round 
the mill-pond and in the pasture until 
we know whether we can stand it to 
camp out and—all that sort of thing.’’ 

Ralph agreed to this, and they de- 
cided to begin operations at once. The 
next day they set about building a raft. 
They brought heavy logs from the 
pasture; their father had allowed them 
to cut down some of the small trees 
bordering the cow-path. It was quite 
hard work to drag the logs to the shed, 
and they found some difficulty in get- 
ting the raft to the pond after it was 
completed. Their next trouble was 
the raft was so heavy and uneven that 
they were unable to keep it above water 
when they both were on it. Perhaps 
it is best to say nothing about the accu- 
sations and hard words that were said 
about this matter, but it ended with 
their abandoning the raft and deciding 
that they would begin with an explora- 
tion on land. 

Uncle Jack happened to pass the 
pond while the trouble was going on. 
He had a bright idea. 

‘*Boys, you can do a better thing 
than explore. You can bea real village 
improvement society. Now you see 
this part of the sidewalk right here is 
low and wet, and makes an ugly place 
for any one coming along in the night. 
Let’s make a bridge. Let’s take that 
raft and lay it on some rocks and make 
a road-bed, and then let’s cover it all 
over with stones and earth until we 
have raised that hollow in the road.’’ 

**Great!’’ said both boys, who always found 
Uncle Jack’s plans the best kind of play. They 
straightway began to pull the affair, which was 
a failure as a raft, toward the shore. 

They all worked with a will, bringing flat 
stones and packing them down solidly with the 
earth until the hollow place was filled. Next 
they placed the raft on the stones, and then 
covered all with layers of earth and gravel. 
‘They left underneath a little drain for the water 
to pass through. When all was completed 
they had a neat, permanent sidewalk. 

The strangest part of the story is this. The 
logs of the raft were of willow, and were water- 
soaked when laid. A sprout soon appeared at 
one end of a log, which, trained properly, grew 
higher each year, until a graceful tree hung over 
the sidewalk and made a bit of grateful shade. 

“‘We were more of an improvement society 
than we meant to be,’’ said Ralph, one day 
some years later. 

“*Yes, I guess we did about as much good 
as we would have in exploring the upper end 
of the pond,’’ said Rob. 























ORAWN BY GERTRUDE H. SHURTLEFF 


IN TOPSYTURVY-TOWN. 


By Gertrude H. Shurtleff. 


I’ve been to Topsyturvy-Town, 

Where all the world was upside 
down, 

The houses underneath my feet! 

And trees whose trunks went down to 
meet 

Their leafy branches, far below— 

The little birds hopped to and fro 

All upside down! 


1 saw quite plainly, standing there, 
A little girl with curly hair, 

Who was myself, but upside down 
In funny Topsyturvy-Town ! 
Beyond her big round hat, the sky, 


All full of clouds, went moving by, 

And | looked down, not up, you 
know, 

To see the clouds a-sailing go 

In Topsyturvy-Town. 


The rain has spread great puddles 
round 

Like mirrors laid upon the ground, 

And all the things of earth or sky, 

If you look down, will meet your 
eye. 

It was such fun, along the way 

From school, in every pool to play 

At Topsyturvy-Town. 





A RAINY-DAY GAME. 


By Isla M. Mullins. 


ertram, Benny, Dick and Bob 
were the ‘‘Wallace stairsteps,’’ 


ranging in age from seven to 
thirteen years. They were the three 
great B’s, and then came Dickie- 
diddle, papa said; Dickie-diddle really 
belonged in the middle, 

One Saturday it began raining long 
before the three B’s and Dickie were 
up, and it kept on raining all day, not 
just a little ‘* drizzle-drazzle’’ that 
would only keep girls indoors, but a 
real pouring, pelting boy-holder. 

The ‘‘Wallace stairsteps’’ had done 
everything they could think of, played 
all the house games they knew, read 
story-books and eaten cookies till mama 
said the limit was reached. 

It was dusk, and they sat round the 
living-room grate fire, mama in the 
midst of them. Suddenly mama said: 

“We will play ‘Ships come laden 
with what?’ I used to play it on 
rainy days when I was just your age.”’ 
Then she took out her handkerchief 
and tied a big knot in the middle, 
leaving the two ends flopping. She 
laughed as she held it up. ‘‘Now this 
is an air-ship,’’ and then, standing the 
ends up, ‘‘These are the sails. They 
are rather limp, but being on an air- 
ship, they have to flap, you know. 

‘*Everybody move back 
make the space it is going to fly across 
a little bigger; we want plenty of 
room. Now this is a very fast air- 
ship,’’ she went on. ‘‘It goes from 
one place to another as quick as you 
can think, almost, and it is a freight 
liner, always laden with something. 

‘*First we will have it laden with 
things beginning with A, then we will 
take B and C, and so on down the 
alphabet as long as we care to play. 
I am going to send it first to Bertram, 
calling upon him to name its cargo. 
‘Ship comes laden with what?’ I will 
say, and he must answer promptly 
apples, almonds, or something begin- 
ning with A. If he hesitates we will 
score one point against him. I will 
make out a tally-sheet, with all our 
names in a row at the top, with a 
column for each; then when we stop 
we can see who has come out ahead.’’ 

**Oh, that will be fine!’’ and the 
‘*stairsteps’’ clapped their hands. 

The play began. The “‘ship’’ went flying 
across the room from mama’s hand to Bertram, 
while she cried, ‘‘ Ship cores laden with 
what?’’ And he, catching it, answered instantly : 

** Apricots. ’’ 

Then before you could think it was flying 
across to Dickie-diddle, and he was not behind 
in erying out, ‘‘ Axes !’’ 

So they went on, till they could not think of 
a thing beginning with A, and everybody had 
lost points. 

Then they began on B, and the ship flew 
about the room and brought bottles, beetles, 
bonnets and baseballs. 

After they had tried ever so many letters, 
they decided at last to stop and count up the 
points. 

Now who do you suppose came out ahead ? 
Why, Dickie-diddle! He had beaten them all, 
and as the three B’s chased him round the 
room, laughing and punching his little slim 
sides, papa appeared at the door, and carried 
them off to the dining-room. 


so as to 
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1, NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
My whole consists of eigh- | 
teen letters, and is one of the 
most important engineering 
enterprises of modern times. 

16 4 11 is pale and thin; 12 
186a grain; 121411 an ache; 
9151754 shell-fish; 107 14 13 part of a song: 128 
9 6 used at weddings: 16 8 3 to earn; 15 1876a 
musical instrument; 23344 girl’s name; 9 10 15 15 
13 one kind of lily; 517 1a geographical chart. 





2. BEHEADED WORDS. 
Take but a letter from a musical sound, 
And one from something in the body found, 
And one from lonely with none to cheer, 
And one from nothing, which is hard, I fear; 
And then the result, if you will but name, 
Will prove to be one and exactly the same. 


3. PI. 
Make two countries from the following letters: 
aannrrydwkemo 


4. CHARADES. 
I. 
My first is open to the naked eye. 
It does not hide the truth or lie, 
And yet a burden it may sustain, 
And show the best when moved by pain. 
My second we have on every hand. 
My third a habit I would withstand. 
My whole must sift with justice fine 
To find what rightfully is yours or mine. | 
IT. 
My one two is a thing I pome 
In word or thought or glance of eyes; 
My three four five six gives power and place; 


My whole upholds what once was base. | 


11. 
Around my first my second I must 


ao 

That the refreshing springs may 
thus pass through. 

The third not far away, and fourth 
must be 

Prepared at once when evening 
shades we see. 

For guests within my first will 
come at third. 

My whole is not a very welcome 








NUTS TO CRACK. U U 











IV. 
I saw how they'd ------ and grow 
-~----- each day, 
Gradually ------ and then pass 
away. 


v. 
He says he “knows the ----- 
but still 
le ----- long o’er his verse. 
His ----- , itisa " 
But his poetry is worse. 








word. we 
The one who gives ungracious is indeed, 


The one who sees must of his words take heed. 


5. RIDDLE. 
I’m found in musie, but not in rime; 
I'm found in summer, but not in time; 
I’m found in trouble, but not in kill; 
I'm found in bubble, but not in rill; 
I'm found in cupboard, but not in shelf. 
If you find me you will find yourself. 


6. ANAGRAM RIMES. 
I. 
to ------- him when he 


Il. 
Away on the ------- horizon 
We could see the fire’s gleam. 
It was coming in good ------- 


And we made for the ------- stream. 


III. 
The jolly ---- don’t mind the ----, 
But wateh the polar ----. 
And when the ---- desert a ship, 
Scent danger from afar. 


would | 


7. A SPORTSMAN’S PI. 

| “At our school,” boasted Teddy, “we have all 

the outdoor sports: labfloto, ginorw, iimm- 

| sgnw, aceginno, agiknst, nesekig.” 
“That’s nothing,” interrupted Jack. ‘We have 

all those, not to mention ahqssu, ecklo oflg, 

bgilnow and neitsn.” 


8. HIDDEN PROVERBS. 
I. 
“Make haste!” the little maiden cried. 
“We'll romp and tread about the hay, 
While up it’s stacked, and on it ride 
Tothe barn. The very best play 
’Fore the sun gets hot. Keep by my side 
Till it shines too bright, then we'll away.” 
Il. 
Many are the hopes that are soaring high 
In the true heart of a lover ; 
And sweet the word, a = sigh, 
Softly spoken by one to other. 
And ev’ry grief afar will fly 
And jest and joy with love will hover. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 9. LETTERS PREFIXED. 

| Prefix a letter and change a noose into a boat; 
| # measure into an expression of pleasure; a rela- 
| tive into to stifle; sleep into a sharp noise; a 





period of time into a white 
powder ; a tree into to steep; 
illumination into slender; a 
poem into to kill; to murder 
into dexterity; a hut into a 
tool; part of the body into 
a vessel; to listen into a fish; 
to own into to cut fine; grain 
into disdain; money into perfume; a vehicle into 
mark of a wound ; a receptacle into looking closely ; 
adrink into a bargain ; a receptacle into a measure ; 
a pleasure-ground into a spot of light; medicine 
into to drop; a tree into part of the body; a pointed 
bit of metal into a pile of hay; a dessert into a 
beginning; horses into condensed water; a color 
into a limit; a — pit into to dilate; a part of a 
city into a grass-plot; a part of speech into a wea 
0h; a sorceress into a movable rail; to cultivate 
into silent; a story into old. 


10. ENIGMA. 
Find me a ship that’s a blessing, 
A fort that’s at peace each day, 
And then, if you will, please find me 
An ant that is sprightly and gay. 
Find me a gate that will lessen 
Whatever sorrows befall, 
A rage that is truly valor, 
And a fare that will profit all. 
Find a cord that will hold together, 
A mate that will make you glad, 
A file that will always tarnish, 
Find a tune that is ever sad. 
Then find a table notorious, 
A liar who’s singular, 
A tail that will really shorten, 
And a cent with a generous air. 
ll. CHANGED HEADS. 
My is a great ——. He will up towels, 
and soap to make a ——, and go to the lake every 
morning. He would swim than sail. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 
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A the Olympic Games at Athens, from | 
April 23d to May 2d, the American team | 
won the national trophy by a large margin over 
contestants of other nationalities, having been 
successful in most of the events. They were 
first in the 100, 400, 800 and 1,500 meter races, 
in the 1,500 meter walking- match, in the 
throwing of the discus and of a 16- pound | 
weight, in the swimming-match, in the hurdles 
and in the standing broad jump and the running 
long jump. ‘The chief event on the program, 
the Marathon race, was won by W. Sherring, 
a Canadian. 


he 


ye First of May in Paris was attended 
by serious disturbances. A general strike 
of workmen in support of a demand for an eight- 
hour day had been ordered, and preparations 
had been made for demonstrations of labor sym- 
pathizers. ‘The government discovered evidence 
of imperialist conspiracies to take advantage of 
the anticipated disturbances, and also of an- 
archist plots. The leaders of these disturbing 
agitations were arrested, and the police were 
reénforeed by troops until there was a force of 
70,000 men available for suppressing disorder. 
There was rioting here and there, and some 
hastily constructed barricades were thrown up 
in the streets, from behind which attacks were 
made upon the police and soldiers; but the 
riotous elements missed their leaders, and the 
day passed without grave trouble. There were 
violent demonstrations in the provinces, espe- 
cially at Marseilles, Bordeaux and Lyons. 


fy 


7 Coal Dispute.—The committee of the 
anthracite coal-miners submitted to the 
operators’ committee, April 26th, a letter con- 
taining two separate proposals as to wages, and 
offering, upon the acceptance of either, to recom- 
mend to the miners’ convention the resumption | 
of work. One proposal was for an advance in 
wages, varying according to the character of the 
work done; the other was for an advance equal 
to 10 cents per ton on the total production of 
coal, to be added to the wages of all persons 
employed, to be distributed on a_ percentage 
basis fixed by the committees. The operators 
rejected both proposals, but renewed their offer 
to submit to the arbitration of the original 
Anthracite Coal Strike Commission the question 
whether any conditions have arisen since the 
award made by that commission which call for 
a modification of the terms then fixed. 


Q 


nsurance Reform.—All the bills whieh 
were recommended to the New York Legis- | 
- lature by the special committee appointed to | 
investigate the management of life-insurance 
companies have been enacted by the legislature 
and approved by the governor. ‘Taken together, 
they effect important changes in administration, 
and promise to make such abuses as were dis- 
closed by the investigation impossible in the 
future. s 





TT Russian Constitution, published at 
St. Petersburg April 24th, consists of 70 
articles. It is the fruit of the labors of a high 
commission, which has been for some time in 
session under the presidency of the Tsar. Its 
terms are disappointing to those who had hoped 
for liberal concessions to the people, and indi- 
cate that the reactionaries in the government 
sought to entrench as many of their old preroga- 
tives as possible in the fundamental law before 
the meeting of the Douma. Under the consti- 
tution no law can become operative until pub- 
lished by the ruling of the senate; the Tsar has 
the power to dissolve parliament and order new 
elections, but there is no provision fixing a time 
within which a new parliament shall meet; 
numerous exceptions weaken the immunity from 
arrest and domiciliary visits given to members 
of parliament; and the right of freedom of 
residence is subject to ‘‘existing regulations,’’ 
a provision which leaves the Jews in the towns 
and cities and the peasants in the country 
confined within fixed boundaries. 


& 


Frontier Question has arisen between 
Turkey and Egypt on the Sinai Peninsula 
which has attracted attention considerably out 
of proportion to the importance of the territory 
involved. Formerly Egyptian pilgrims to Mecca 
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went by land, and the policing of the Sinai 
Peninsula was entrusted to Egypt. When this 


arrangement became unnecessary, by reason of | C 
the adoption of the water route by pilgrims, an | ? 


arrangement was made between Egypt and | 


Turkey, in 1892, by which a line was drawn | 


through the Sinai Peninsula, and control of | 2 
land to the west of this line was given to Egypt. p 


Several months ago a Turkish military force 
occupied Tabah and Gattah, which lie within 
the territory allotted to Egypt, and at about the 
same time the boundary-stones were removed. 
The Turkish government obstinately refused to 
recall this foree, when the British government, 
acting for Egypt, demanded that it should do so; 
and orders were given to reénforce the British 
garrison in Egypt, in preparation for emergencies 
which may arise. 
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“Junior League’ Baseball Suit 








OUR OFFER. 


The Complete Suit as described given to Com- 
panion subscribers for one -new subscription 


and 40 cents additional, postage included. Sold for $1.25, post-paid. 
HIS Suit is made of gray flannel, well finished, and is an excellent Suit for 


the young player. 


It is cut on the same pattern and follows closely the 


style of uniform worn by the players of the National and American Leagues. 


Our Offer consists of Shirt, Pants, Cap and Belt. 


Sizes range from 8 to 16 years. 


With each Suit we also include a 4-inch Initial, which may be attached to the Shirt. 
Do not fail to give size of Suit and state Initial desired when ordering. 





BOY’S MASK. This is a boy’s size, made of extra 
heavy, bright steel wire, padded with firm kid ‘eather 
and stuffed with curled hair. It has head and chin 
pieces. A thoroughly safe and first-class Mask. Given 
for one new subscription and 20 cents extra for postage 
and packing. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


AMATEUR BASEBALL. [his Ball is of regu- 
lation size and weight, selected horsehide cover with 
rubber center, a good, serviceable Ball. Two Balls 
given for one new subscription and 20 cents extra, post- 
age included. Price 50 cents each, post-paid. 


BODY PROTECTOR. This is the best practical 
device for the protection of catchers. It is made of rub- 
ber cloth, and when inflated is light and pliable. Boy’s 
size only. Given for one new subscription and $1.25 
extra, postage included. Special price $2.00, post-paid. 

BOY’S WOOL SWEATER. Comfort, warmth 
and economy are combined in this popular garment. 
Every boy who plays ball should own one. Navy blue 
color. Sizes 26 to 34 inches chest measure. State size 





na arr ene eS OEE aernaeg ~ 
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wanted. Given for one new subscription and 35 cents 
extra, postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


BASEBALL SHOES. This is a machine-sewed 
Baseball Shoe, made from Essex Kangaroo, with good 
leather soles and fitted with plates. A good, serviceable 
Shoe. Sizes from 5 to 8. Given for two new subscrip- 
tions and $1.00 extra, postage included. Sold tor $2.75, 
post-paid. 

CATCHER’S MITT. This Mitt is of good size. 
Made of the celebrated California Napa tanned leather, 
which will not harden from wetting. Patent laced 
thumb and strap fastening. Given for one new sub- 
scription and 25 cents extra, postage and packing 
included. Price $1.25, post-paid. ; 


INFIELDER’S GLOVE. This Glove is made 
of chrome-tanned leather and padded in such a manner 
as to make it soft and pliable. It has a raised heel 
with double stitching and a web thumb. Given for one 
new subscription and 15 cents extra for postage and 
packing. Price $1.25, post-paid. 
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Offer No. 1. Indian Suit and War-Bonnet. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 80 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.85, post-paid. 

This Indian Suit consists of 1 Jacket, 1 Pair Trousers and 1 War- 
Bonnet. The Jacket and Trousers are made of strong khaki 
cloth, trimmed with yellow and red. The War-Bonnet has bright 
colored feathers round the crown, and is adjustable in size. 
We cannot furnish it with feathers down the back, as shown in cut. 
Any size furnished, from 6 to 14 years of age inclusive. 


Offer No. 2. Genuine Indian Bow and Arrow. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription, 
postage included. Price 75 cents, post-paid. 


These Bows and Arrows are made expressly for us by the 
Chippeway Indians, under the personal supervision of Tebi-Sko- 
Geezick, an Indian chieftain. The Bow, 3 feet 7 inches long, is of 
selected split ash, thoroughly seasoned. The ornamentation, in 
colors, is done by the squaws. It is a genuine Indian-made Bow 
and Arrow, and the opportunity offered is exceptionally attractive. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 











For $3.95 the Indian Suit and War-B. 
Arrow and the Indian Wigwam will be sent to any address by 
express, charges paid by r iver. Shippi 


FOR THE BOYS. 


F there is one thing more than 

another that the average boy likes 

to do, it is to play ‘‘Indian’’ or 
‘“‘Cowboy.’’ How real these ‘‘make- 
believe’’ characters, which they en- 
deavor to represent, seem to them! 
Little do they realize what an im- 
portant part this healthful outdoor 
exercise will play in their lives. 
We should encourage, therefore, in 
every possible way the outdoor games 
of these ‘‘men of to-morrow.’’ In 
order to make these games still more 
real and interesting we offer the fol- 
lowing accessories, and believe that 
every boy who reads these Offers will 
say, ‘‘Here’s just what I want!”’ 


Offer No. 3. Cowboy Suit and Lariat. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 75 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.75, post-paid. 


This Suit consists of 1 pair of Trousers, made of strong khaki 
cloth, with fringe down the leggings; 1 Outing Shirt, good quality 
of cotton and wool mixture, medium blue shade; also 1 Straw 
Sombrero, with cord and tassel. The Lariat is about 25 feet long, 
and has a spliced loop, ready for use. Any size furnished, from 
6 to 12 years of age. 


Offer No. 4. Indian Wigwam. 


Given for one new subscription and 85 cents extra. Price $2.00. 
Sent by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. 


This Wigwam is 64 feet high, 6 feet in diameter at the base, and 
large enough for camping purposes. Made of strong brown drill, 
yet is light and can be easily packed intoasmall space. It is also 
easily pitched, as six or seven saplings, which may be cut on the 
spot, furnish all the support that is necessary. 


Indi. 


t, the Bow and 








weight 10 Ibs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers of The Youth’s Companion, BOSTON, MASS. 
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WILL CURE SUNBURN. 

There is nothing equal to FROSTILLA for a 
sunburned face after an automobile ride, or a 
boat ride. Apply freely and often. It works 
like a charm for any irritation of the skin. 

Try it and you will never be without it. If 
your dealer cannot supply it, send 25 cents for 
a bottle post-paid. 

CLAY W. HOLMES, ELMIRA, N.Y. 

















SAVE 208 SHAVES 


$20.80 a year. Also save the razor, your 
face, time and temper by using “3 in One” 


Pac on the blade. 
- 
Bin One 
J keeps the blade keen and clean by preventing 
surface rusting, which is caused by moisture 
) from the lather. Write for free sample 
f on 0 ” af 
and special “‘razor saver" circular. 
yore, Why not know the truth? G. W. 


COLE COMPANY, 146 Washington 
Life Bldg., New York City. 


TRANSFORMATIONS 














CURIOUS RESULTS WHEN COFFEE DRINKING 
IS ABANDONED. 

It is almost as hard for an old coffee toper to 
quit the use of coffee as it is for a whisky or 
tobacco fiend to break off, except that the coffee 
user can quit coffee and take up Postum Food 
Coffee without any feeling of a loss of the morning | 
beverage, for when Postum is well boiled and | 
served with cream, it is really better in point of 
flavor than most of the coffee served nowadays, 
and to the taste of the connoisseur it is like the 
flavor of fine Java. 

A great transformation takes place in the body 
within ten days or two weeks after cofiee is left 
off and Postum Food Coffee used, for the reason 
that the poison to the nerves has been discontinued 
and in its place is taken a liquid that contains the 
most powerful elements of nourishment. 

It is easy to make this test and prove these 
statements by changing from coffee to Postum 
Food Coffee. 

“There’s a reason.” 








BB hs 6 pm men and women know the 
ue of this combination—warm bath, cold 
bathe friction towel. 


The Rubdry absorbs 
quickly, and gives a fine feeling of exhila- 
ration and a Glow of Health. 

Rubdry Jr., 25c. Rubdry 0, 35c. 
Rubdry A, 50c. Rubdry B, 75c. 
One ben Sent on Trial, Post-Paid. 

After t ing it a month pay us if you like 
it, return it if you don’t. Send for Booklet, 
“The Tale of a Towel.” 
WACHUSETT MILLS, WORCESTER, MASS. 











Reach trade-mark 


is your protection 


See that itis on all sporting goods you 
buy. Then if they don’t wear as they 
should, you can come back at us. Just 
return the article, and we will replace it 
and refund the money spent in send- 
ing it to us. Balls and bats less than $1 
in price are the only articles not covered 
= Reach guarantee, 
each Gloves may not be as itty as 
others, but they are the best for wear. — 
Baseballs, 5c to $1.50. 
First Basemen’s Mitts, $1 to $4. 
Fielders’ Gloves, 25c to $3. 
Catchers’ Mitts, 10c to $8. 
Fielders’ Mitts, 25c to $3. 
Bats, 5c to $1.25. 
If your dealer can’t supply 
you with Reach 8, 
notify us and we’ll see 
that you get them. 
BUTTON -BADGE 
free (facsimile of the 
Reach ball), 1f you 
write to us for the 
Reach catalogue. 
A.J. Reach Co., 
1711 Tulip St., 
Philadelphia. 

































Do you know the playing 
rules ter 1906? The Reach Base- 
ball all Guide containe then. and 
also schedules of the Ameri- 
ean and National leagues 
averages of players and 
clubs, and a_large half-tone 
ph of the greatest 
game in "the World’s Series. 1 


| lower, 
| workman will be able to own his own automo- 








cents at all dealers’ or by mail. 
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D”™”: -Process Acetylene.—The dry proc- | 
ess of generating acetylene is now used in | 
the English army for flash-light signaling and | 
other purposes, and also industrially for the 
welding of iron and steel. The essential fea- | 
ture of the process is the production of the gas 


| by mixing calcium carbid with a dry substance 


containing oxygen and hydrogen. Ordinary 
soda crystals are preferred for the purpose. 
The attraction of the carbid for oxygen and 
hydrogen is so great that it is able to withdraw 
them from their union with other substances. 
One of the simplest methods, used to generate 
gas for signal-lamps, consists only in shaking 
up the material in an india-rubber receptacle. 
Gas is generated in a few seconds. 


Great French Cajfion.—Mr. E. A. 





Martel, widely known for his explorations | 


of deep caverns in France, has added a new 
natural wonder to Europe’s list of such things, 
and, it appears, a wonder of the first rank. It 


is a caifion, in the department of the Basses | 


Alpes, through which the river Verdon flows 
a distance of 13 miles. Mr. Martel and two 
or three friends were the first to explore it last 
August. They found the walls in the highest 


| places varying from 980 to nearly 2,200 feet in 
The trip down the cafon occupied 


elevation. 
three days, and was attended with some danger. 
The stream flows with a very swift current over 
many natural obstructions, and the explorers 
observed that it is still cutting its channel deeper. 
It flows through rocks of the Jurassic age. Mr. 


Martel says that this cafion far exceeds in | 


grandeur any other known in Europe, not 
excepting the celebrated gorge of the Tarn. 


& 


lying-Fish must have been watched ever | 


since the first mariners ventured upon the 
sea, and yet the question of the manner in 


| which they perform their flights is apparently un- 


Doctor Abel of the Austrian Geological 
Survey, in a recent mem- 
oir on these fishes, main- 
tains that the initial 
impetus by means of 
which they launch them- 
selves is due to screw-like 
movements of the tail fin, 
and that the wings are in 
no sense propelling or- 
gans, but act simply as 


settled. 





parachutes. On the other hand, it is main- | 


tained by other observers that the flight of 
flying-fishes is due to incessant and extremely 
rapid movements of their wing-like fins. It has 
been suggested that there may be differences in 
the manner of flight of different species of fish, 
and that consequently there may be truth in 
both views. as 
yy Automobiles coming.—Mr. W. 
E. Scarritt, formerly president of the 
Automobile Club of America, says, in Cassier’s 
Magazine, that he expects in the near future 
to see very fair runabouts sold for $300, and 
touring-cars of a similar grade for $500. 





He | 


also predicts that in time prices will be still | 


so low, indeed, that the average city 


bile, as he now owns his bicycle, so that he can 
keep his family in the country, and ride to and 
from his work. a 
he Bricks of Atoms.’’—Prof. J. J. 
Thornson, in a recent lecture on the mod- 
ern theory of the constitution of matter at the 
Royal Institution, said that the atom is now 
regarded .as being made up of ‘‘masses of posi- 
tive and negative electricities.’’ The negative 
electricity, even when not attached to a material 
particle, is conceived to exist as an extremely 
small, discrete particle in itself. Such electric 
particles are called corpuscles. It has been 
proved that they are less than a thousandth of 
the size of a hydrogen atom. Professor Thornson 
spoke of them as ‘‘the bricks of atoms.’’ It 
should not be inferred, however, that they are 
packed together in the atom like bricks laid 
immovable in a wall. They move freely, and 
in a vacuum their velocity may range between 
1,000 and 60,000 miles per second, according to 
the degree of exhaustion. 
gp owner owe Mantles and Flaming 
Arcs.—At a recent meeting of the Iumina- 
ting Engineering Society the phenomena of 
incandescent mantles and flaming ares were 
discussed. In the former, as is well known, a 
solid substance is rendered luminescent in a gas 
flame without being consumed. In the flaming 
re, the light of which is extremely intense, a 
vapor is rendered luminescent by the passage 
of an electric current, and there is a consump- 
tion of the luminescent substance. 


mantle is placed in a gas flame has not yet 
been determined.- Only a definite proportion of 
the elements forming the mantle will give the 
desired effect. When each element is used sepa- 
rately no increase of illumination is obtained. 
The radiation is confined largely to the visible 
portion of the spectrum, and is low in the heat 
portion, so that the efficiency is very high. 








The exact | 
cause of the increase of illumination when a 


“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [ Adv. 





Cured to Stay Cured. No Lp sumone 
needed afterward. Book 37 Free, 
P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo. . ¥. 


EARN $1.00 BAS: BALL, MITT, ETC. 


by selling pic tures of the moon. 
| Particulars free. The Boy 's Co., 383 Dearborn Ave., Chicago. 


TELEGRAPH °2*: 


arent. Total cost, tuition, oo phen 6 nach Lg 
$91, ca ibe reduced. Home study also. Catalog free. 
DODGE’ $ INSTITUTE, May 8t., VALPARAISO, INDIANA 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers’ Tina Rollers 











Hilarious Enthu “Everywhere. * ‘More fun 


9 giasm 
than a box of mon Any number can play it. 
Grown people lose their dignity and limber up their 
muscles and “children are going wild 
with delight ” over the new, fascinating 
indoors and outdoors game o 
“Just out 
EXER-KETGH nc tne 
of the year. 












14 in. long. 
Send 12 cts., stamps, 
for game and particulars. Pat. 
Boys, girls, men, women, making money. 

Write to-day. EXER-KETCH NOVE 





Ask dealer. 
LTY € 0., 
906 State Life Building, Indianapolis, Ind: 





’ Makes B & 
Glascock’s Racer Mana 
Strengthens the spine, back and 
shoulders. Develops every muscle 
in the body. The ‘physical culture 


that relieves bo wel! trou ubles, and 















Recommended by 
physicians. 
A scientifically 
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constructed 
“GEARED” makes weak lungs strong 
hand-car. Beau- **Rosy cheeks” for all Chil jren 
tifully finished Som By to 16 yours ot 
in cakes age. Low wheels. Can't 
set. Ask your dealer. | 
Three Exercise Write Jor % ‘atalogue 
roan ood — now, Patent applied for 
g. < 
ing, Rowing. Glascock Bros. 
aSies' 
running and Mig. Co. ” 
the only 
‘Hill-climb a a 
er’ made oN hed W 
O maeaeC Muncie, Ind. 










Gears Encased. fingers. 








10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


sight prepa without a cent 

RE PteP aid. DONT 

if not satisfied after 

ae raid cle 10 days. 

post BUY?" 

a pair of 

DO from anyone at any price until you 

receive our latest art catalo es 

Millustrating and describing every kind of 

wa >icycle, and have learned our unheard 
Sf pricesand marvelous new offers. 


ONE CENT ¥ 2). vie 


will get much valuable information. 
not wait, write it now. 

TIRES, Coaster- Brakes, a up-Wheels 

and all sundries at Aal/ usual price. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. H 5&1, Ghieage. 
Elastic Top. 




















Buy from 
the Mill 


Hosiery for the whole 
family ata saving of 2 
and more. No. 5060, L adies! 
four-thread lisie thread best 
cotton hose, black or tan, with 
our elastic top. 


35 cts. 3 pairs $1.00. 


Post-paid to any address. 
Would retail at stores for 50c. pair. 
Be sure to give size of shoe worn. 
Our illustrated Catalogue sent 
free, containing more than fifty 
styles of hose and chart giving 
sizes required for every size of 
shoe. Send trial order for hosiery 
to-day and see how much 
better ours are than those 
you have been buying. 


LAWRENCE KNITTING CO., 
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Lawrence, Mass. 

















If any subscriber in- 
tends to purchase a 
Sewing Machine 
within the present 
year, we would sug- 
gest a careful read. 
ing of this Booklet 
It will be sent to 
any address free; 
also samples of 
stitching. 


Send for particulars. 


BoOoooooe 





“LAST WEEK 3 


We called attention to our illustrated Booklet, 
descriptive of the New Companion Sewing 
Machine. This Booklet shows how we are able 
to sell a modern, high-grade, 10-year warranted 
Sewing Machine at about one-half the price of 
other high-grade machines. 

The demand for this 
Booklet has been large. 


Any subscriber residing in a town where a New Companion Sewing Machine has 
not been previously sent will be given a Special INTRODUCTORY Price. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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OWN BOAT 


THE FRAME Ss 






mouLro 


Ta Geanos 


By the BROOKS System 


10,686 novices — most of them with no 
tool experience whatever built boats by 














the Brooks System last year. Over 50 per 
cent. have built their second boats. Many 
have established themselves in the boat 

building business. 
If you can drive a nail and cut out a piece 
a full-size pattern — you 





of material from 






can build a Canoe Row roat Si 
boat — Launch or Vacht—in your lei- 
sure time at home. 





consists of exact 
size printed paper 


The Brooks System 






nates rns of every part of the boat — with 
etailed  instrue and working 
illustrations showing each step of the 






work —an_ itemized bill of 
quired and how to secure 


material re 






All you need is the patterns, costing from 







$2.50 up—and materials from $5.00 up. Only 
common household tools required. 

We also furnish complete boats in the 
Knock-Down form — ready to put together. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, 






Our big free catalogue tells how you 
can build boats all styles—all sizes 








Brooks Boat Manufacturing Co. 


f the Pattern 
at Building), 


Mich., U.S. A. 


( Originators « 
of Bow 


4804 Ship St., Bay City, 


System 









Get them to make good 
profits for you. We gladly 
put you on the right track 
which leads to hours of 
genuine pleasure and many 
dollars in profit, handling 
bees and selling their honey 


FIVE LITTLE FREE 


BEE - BOOKS 


You’ll be more than interested 
in these helpful, easy-to-read 
entertaining booklets. Dllus 
trated with half-tones ¢ 
cuts of bees, fixtures, etc., 
they attractively show begin 
ners in bee-keeping how de 
lightful and full of profit is 
this fascinating business. 7: 
day’s the day to write for 
them. Address, 

The A. ee Root Company, 

TEDINA, OHIC 


BEES 
WORK 
FREE 




















TARGET RIFLE. 


Built for Accuracy. 


A trial of this Gun will con- 
vince you that no other rifle 
of this type can show as satisfac- 
tory results. Savage 22 Caliber Target 
Modelis chambered for the short, long, 
and long rifle cartridges. This arm 
weighs 4% lbs., and is nicely balanced, 
especially for offhand shooting. An 
adjustable screw, which regulates the 
pull, is a special feature of this rifle. 
No matter what your 
idea of the trigger “pull 
may be, it can be ob- 
tained with this new 
Savage device. 
Sold by all up-to- $ 
_ date dealers for 6.50 
or from us direct if he 
cannot supply you. 
SAVAGE ARMS CO., 


145 Turner St., Utica, New York, U.8.A. 
All shipments prepaid, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


ae Subscriptions may begin at any time during | 


Money for Renew als should be sent by subscribers 

dir )» this office. We do not request Agents to 
e oiled t hea for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money -Order or Express 
Money-Order. W hen neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silyer sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. 





Boston, Mass. 





PAINFUL FEET. 


here are few of the so-called 
minor ills of the body that 
more surely rob one of com- 
fort than painful feet. Stand- 
ing or walking, the pain is 
always present, and will not 
allow the sufferer to forget his 
trouble for a single moment. 

Almost all forms of painful 
feet are due directly or in- 
directly to badly fitting, or 
rather to tight, shoes. An 
exception to this rule is flatfoot, a condition in 
which the fibrous tissue that passes between the 
two ends of the long arch of the foot and, like the 
string of a bow, keeps it curved, has lost its tone, 
and, becoming stretched, allows the bones of the 
arch to sink down. 

Another condition, in a measure the reverse of 
this, is the contracted foot, in which there seems 
to be a slight shortening of the muscles of the sole 
and of the calf of the leg. The instep is a little 
higher than it should be, and one standing erect in 
bare feet will be unable to raise the ball of the 
foot from the ground. In both these conditions 
standing and walking cause severe pain in the 
sole of the foot, and also usually in the instep. 

There is another arch in the foot—a transverse 
one in the front portion where the toes begin. A 
relaxation of the ligaments holding the bones of 
this arch in place is the underlying condition of a 
very painful affection called, after the surgeon 
who first described it, Morton’s neuralgia. The 
pain here occurs in very severe cramp-like at- 





tacks, often coming on suddenly while the person | 


is walking, and increasing in intensity as long as 
the exercise is continued. Usually relief is effected 
by removing the shoe and rubbing the foot. The 
pain is generally felt at the root of the fourth toe, 
or between the third and fourth, or fourth and 
fifth; but unless quickly relieved it spreads to the 
toes and over the instep. 

Neuralgia of the sole is a very distressing affec- 
tion. It is an inflammation of the nerves following 
some infectious disease, such as typhoid fever, 
malaria, or influenza, or it may be due to rheuma- 
tism. The skin of the sole is often exquisitely 
tender, and there is a spontaneous persistent 
burning pain. 

Another so-called neuralgie affection of the foot 
is rather of a congestive character. It comes on 
only when the feet hang down, and is relieved 
when they are raised. With this pain the feet 
often become pink and then almost purplish in 
color. Most of these painful affections of the 
foot require mechanical treatment to restore or 
strengthen the arch. 


GIFTS IN ABYSSINIA. 


n agent of the British government, who visited 

Abyssinia some years ago, wished to return 
the favor of a native official by some suitable 
present. The bestowal of this was, however, a 
matter quite beyond the knowledge of one brought 
up in the court circles of Western civilization. 
His experience was instructive. 

“The arrangement was badly handled,” he says, 
“and when I arrived several persons besides the 
high official were present. After a few light 
topics had been discussed, I mentioned my object 
in making the visit, and as no offer was made to 
dismiss the bystanders, I exhibited my donation. 

“In an instant 1 was aware that I had made a 
false step. A frown of mingled surprise and 
indignation clouded the hitherto serene brow, and 
tones of fathomless integrity declined the proffered 
gift, while strong inward feeling found vent in a 
rocking motion of his body. 

“*You have utterly misunderstood me,’ said he. 
‘The friendliness which I have shown you has 
been extended solely with pure motives of kind- 
ness to the stranger in the land. Devotion to my 
sovereign and country is amply repaid by the 
internal consciousness of rectitude. Your inten- 
tions are doubtless good, but greater happiness 
will await me from the knowledge that you will 
now recognize how disinterested my conduct has 
been.’ 

“My offering was firmly waved away, and for 
some period his frame continued shaken by inward 
emotion, to the great edification of the bystanders, 
whose eyes remained fixed on the ground. 

“It was undoubtedly very discomfiting, and my 
apologies for so great a mistake were profuse. I 
declared that I could not quit his abode until 
restored calmness had given me the assurance 
that his feelings had recovered their usual serene 
tone. As, fortunately, this soon happened, I left, 
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| properly enraged at the miserable management | 


| which had occasioned the awkwardness. 

“Naturally, | consulted a native authority, who 
| had witnessed the transaction, and the mistake 
| which I had committed; but he was so tickled by 
the circumstances that I extracted from him for 
| some time little but laughter. His eventual view 
of matters was confided in few words: 

“*‘Try again; but take more, and have no wit- 
nesses.” 

“On the next occasion I found the governor 
alone, and when I opened the subject on which 
my visit was founded his eyes twinkled, and he 
said: 

‘From the first moment when I saw you I had 
a presentiment that we were ordained to be great 
friends. Ido not know if Europeans have these 
superstitions, but with us they are general, and 
we do not find them deceptive. You may have 
| heard—and I am aware it is generally stated of us 
| by foreigners—that we are deceitful and avari- 
| cious. Do not believe this; all countries contain 
bad men, and your experience has perhaps been 
unfortunate. But we shall remain always friends 
—and what are presents, after all, but external 
emblems of esteem?’ 

“There were no difficulties on this occasion. He 
was obviously much pleased, and finally said that 
the blessing of Providence would be sure to attend 
the exertions of a man who was thoughtful of the 
saddened circumstances of others; and he was 
‘poor, very poor.’ ” 


CHEERS FOR JOHN BUNYAN. 


ven the unemployed do not begrudge recogni- 

tion of merit where it is deserved. At least, 
so it would seem by a story told in the London 
Daily Mail. A stalwart Bedford police constable 
was escorting a small army of men who were out 
of work, the other day, seeing them safely off the 
premises, as it were. “This is John Bunyan’s 
a house we’re coming to,” he said. 


| ‘*Who’s’e?” roared a dozen men from the ranks. 
| “Wy,” ventured one man, “’e wor a tinker, 
| worn’t 'e?” 

“Ay,” chorused a dozen more. 
“Wy, wot’s the extry special ’bout being a 
| tinker ?” queried a discontented individual. “I 
be a tinker, too, but nobody’s a-cooming around 
looking at my ’ouse.” 

“For two good reasons, *Arry.” 

“Wot be them?” 

“You ain’t got no ’ouse to begin with, and you 
ain’t John Bunyan, ayther.” 

Loud laughter greeted this sally. 

“But wot else did this ’ere Bunyan do asides 

tinkering?” 





Progress,’ or summat.” 
a. > then, that be all areet for us. We be 
pilgrims sure ‘enough, and we be making progress, 
so three cheers for owd John Bunyan!’ 
The hundred and fifty of the unemployed burst 
into ringing cheers and resumed their march. 
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AN URGENT CALL. 


n the course of a checkered career, Wesley 

Hanson, known as a “promoter,” had sojourned 
| temporarily in many places, so it is not strange 
| that he sometimes forgot a face. 


“Have you any call for a stirring man in the 
| advertising department of ew business?” he 
asked one morning, when he had gained access to 
the office of the inventor of some tin specialties. 

The man at the desk looked at him and then 
dronpes his eyes 

0,” he said, “shortly, “but I can tell you ex- 
actly where there’s a call for just such a man as 
you are.” ‘ 

“Yes?” said the promoter. 
hear of it.” 

“It’s up in Banktown, Vermont,” said the in- 

ventor. “The call comes from the grocer and the 
provision dealer and the plumber and the livery- 
stable keeper and several others. They’ve been 
calling for you for ten years, ever since —” 

“Ah,” said the promoter, “I fear that call is a 
trifle too loud,” and he softly and rapidly withdrew. 





“T should be glad to 
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NOT REDUCED TO THAT. 


he traveller through a part of New Hampshire 
where the stones seemed to be especially thick 


Oo) 


little more than a mass of stones of all sizes and 
shapes. 

“Yes, Jake’s having a hard time of it,” said the 
driver, who apparent! knew every one in that 
region. “He’s been at that field now for two years, 
off ’n’ on. 
you might say, and you can see there’s still con- 
sid’rable material left to work on.” 

“T should think he’d be perfectly discouraged, 
poor man, to own such a piece of property,” said 
the traveller. 

“Oh, he doesn’t own it, ma’ am, Jake doesn’t,” 
| said the driver, hastily. “Jake isn’t so poor as all 
that. It belongs to Squire Farnum, and he’s 
hired Jake to clear it, that’s all.” 


@ & 


HE KNEW HUMAN NATURE. 
[" a little village there once lived a boy who was 
supposed to be dull-witted, says a writer in the 
Tatler. The men of the village used to find great 
amusement in offering him the choice between a 
threepenny bit and a penny, of which he invariably 
chose the penny. 

A stranger one day saw him choose the penny 
rather than the threepenny bit, and asked him for 
the reason. 

“Is it because the penny is larger?” the stranger 
asked. 

“Naw,” was the response, 
biggest. But if I took 
soon stop offering it.” 


“not cause it is the 


e & 
STAGE FRIGHT. 


Very few persons acquit themselves nobly in 
their first speech. At a wedding feast re- 
cently, says a writer in the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, the bridegroom was called upon, as usual, 
to respond to the given toast, in spite of the fact 
that he had previously pleaded to be excused. 

‘ Blushing to the roots of his hair, he rose to hi: 
eet. 
pared for speech-making; but he unfortunately 
poked his hand upon the bride’s shoulder, and 
| looked down at her as he stammered out his open- 
| ing and coneluding words: 

“This—er—thing has been forced upon me.” 





“7's, yechump,’ e wrote a book called ‘Pilgrim’s 


stopped to comment to her driver on a man who 
was at work in a field the surface of which was | 





THE COMING OF THE STORK | 
Reminds Mothers That One of the First 
and Most Important Requisites 
Is Cuticura Soap. 

Physicians, nurses, pharmacists and chemists 
throughout the world indorse Cuticura Soap because 
of its delicate, medicinal, emollient, sanative and anti- | 
septic properties derived from Cuticura Ointment, the 
great Skin Cure, united with the purest of cleansing 
ingredients and most refreshing of flower odors. For 
preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, for 
allaying itching, irritation and inflamination, for sana- 
tive, antiseptic cleansing, as well as for all the pur- 
poses of the toilet, bath and nursery, Cuticura Soap is 
invaluable. Guaranteed absolutely pure, and may be 
used from the hour of birth. {Adv. 
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9 Prepaid 
‘Practical as a $100 Typewriter. 
Just the thing for small mer- 
chants, drummers, professional 
men, for personal corre- 
spondence. Machine complete, 
50. Cases $1.75. Energetic 
Salesmen Wanted. 
AMERICA CO. (Mfgrs.) 
579 North 8t.. Momence, Ill. 





$7:50- Writes as well 
as a $100 machine. 








; DRIVING WAGON 
Automobile Seat BRVINS Wace 
Others ask $150 to $200 for its ousal. Equipped with 1906 

yle Automobile Seat : 
Solid Rubber _Tires; 
Padded Dash; Roman 
Bike Gear ; Drab Whip- 
cord —_Upholstering ; 
Split Hie koey Gear- 
woods and Wheels. 
Soldon 80 Days Free Trial. 
Guaranteed 2 years. Hand- 
some Catalogue Free. Write 
H. C. PHELPS, Pres., 
THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. (O., Station 259, Cincinnati, 0. 














The wall all came out of the ground, as | 








the threepenny bit they’d | 





He intended to imply that he was unpre- | 























mediately and completely absorbed, 

leaving no trace of its use, but whose 
service to the user is manifest in that 
most coveted element of beauty, 


A FAIR SKIN. 


We receive so many indorsements of 
Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream, for so 
many purposes, we cannot name them 
all, but some of its most common uses 
are these: 


For rough, hard, shiny or irritated afm 
chapped hands, face and lips, pime! ies, 
sunburn, windburn, chilblains, cold sores, 
burns, sc: is, bruises, chafing and itching, 
ivy poison, ioe stings, mosquito and other 
insect bites, and for use after shaving. 


Trial Bottle Free 


with booklet describing its 
uses, if you will give us your 
druggist’s name, and teil us 
whether or not he keeps 
Hinds’ Honey and Almond 
Cream. 

Sold everywhere at 50 cts. 
a bottle. Sent post-paid at 
same price. 

Ask your druggist for it to- 
dey. Send his answer and 
address, and receive at once 
the oa trial bottle. 


. S. HINDS, 
22 West St., Portland, Me. 


"Tm great healing lotion, that is im- 























The Hostess 


who is sure of her refreshments is at ease 
with her company. There is perhaps no 
beverage so universally liked as Welch’s 
Grape Juice. It fits in with any menu 
is appropriate for all occasions an 

being non-alcoholic, gives offense to none. 


Welchs 
GrapeJuice 


is delightful however served —as a drink, 
a punch or made up into any one of a 
dozen dainty desserts. It is nothing but 
the juice of ‘the choicest Concord grapes, 
put up in such a way that all the freshness 
and flavor of the growing fruit is retained. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep Welch's send $3.00 
for trial dozen pints, express prepaid east of Omaha. 
Booklet of 40 dlelicious ways of using Welch's Grape 
Juice, free. Sample 3-ounce bottle, 10 cents. 


Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, N. Y. 


Shirt -Waists, 
SUMMER 1 F 00 


STYLES, 


We are now showing our 
new styles in ready-made 
shirt- yy © offer- 

t prettiest 
—" a fashionable waists 
at unheard-of prices. 

Our waists are made 
of Lawns, Batistes and 


Net, handsomely em- 
ee MB poe pe i 


No. 103. This beautiful 

1 of a ie waist 

is made of white Persian 
[= with a front yoke of 
om Thumb tucks, deco- 














Vandi kes’ tucked mitaine 
cuffs and collar correspond; 
yee back. Sizes 32 to 
44 bust measure. Price 
$1.00; postage 15 cents. 
In ordernng. state bust 
measure. We refund 
your money if you are 

not satisfied. 

We have po 316 No. 103. 

Tanging in price from 
w 85,00, aay gt in our THIS WAIST, $1.00. 
-Waist Supplement—sent free on request. 
Write for it to-day. 


National Cloak & Suit Company, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 

















Mail OrdersOnly. No Agentsor Branches. Est. 18 Years. 


Delicate Women | 
Delicate Fabrics | 


—BOTH NEED 


PEARLINE! 


Fabrics — because Pearline 
cleanses “wet Sil gee) 

| Without Rubbing. 
/omen — because Pearline | 
makes coarse things Easily 

| washed by Delicate women 
and Delicate things Safely 

a washed Strong women. | 
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A BROKEN CHAIN. 


BY ROSALIE M. CODY. 


obert Patton had comforta- 
R bly settled himself to the 
blessings of reading-chair 
and evening paper. A low sound 
from the adjoining room indicated 
that Robert junior was going 
through his nightly program of 
‘helping mama’’ sing him to 
sleep, and the gentle lullaby, with 
its droning accompaniment, was 
very soothing after the noisy rush 
of a city day. 

Presently the ‘‘moosic’’ ceased, 
and a soft rustle followed. Patton 
imagined his wife moving about 
the room for last motherly offices 
before joining him; but the rustle 
and the opening and the shutting 
of drawers lasted so long that he 
had begun to wonder, when a 
groan sounded from the bedroom. 

Down came the forefeet of the 
chair, and Patton was at the door. 
‘*What is it?’’ he inquired. 


‘*O Robert,’’? moaned Mrs. Patton, ‘‘my dia- | 


mond pin! The wedding one! It’s lost!’’ 
‘Not the one I gave you?’’ asked Patton, 
eagerly, his eyes roving over the dressing-table. 
‘*Yes—that very one! But you needn’t look ; 
there’s no use. I searched everywhere before I 
made a sound. I couldn’t bear you to know.’’ 
The truth was that Patton had a respect for 
his own gifts which amounted to reverence. 








“AN’ ‘SO LONGI’ HE SAID. 
WAVIN’ ME THE HAND.” 


Never would his wife forget the unhappy day | 


when that first cup went from their beautiful 


after-dinner coffee set—her birthday present | 


from him. The look on his face at that time 
had made her say resentfully, ‘‘Why, you 
couldn’t feel worse if it had been Robbie’s 
arm!’’ And her ruffled spirit had not been 
soothed by the grim humor of his answer: 
‘‘Well, an arm—that could be mended !’’ 
It was not surprising, then, that with set lips 


and solemn expression, he insisted on proving | 
| brown study, he went to his room. 


to himself that the pin was actually gone by 
turning out the contents of all the drawers and 
boxes through which, Mrs. Patton had already 
searched. And not only the bedroom but the 
whole flat was subjected to the same treatment. 
Nora, the maid, was absent, and the investiga- 
tion did not pause at her door. Every nook 
and cranny—likely and unlikely—was pried 
into, all without finding the diamond pin. 
Then at last it dawned upon Mr. Patton that 


his wife was crying bitterly, and his manner-.| 


instantly changed, for whatever his failings in 
other directions, Gretta’s tears had always been 
a first consideration. 

“*Oh, don’t ery like that—don’t!’’ he urged, 
with sudden tenderness. ‘‘See here, you haven’t 
lost me! Just sit down, and tell me all you 
can remember about when you had it last.’’ 

““O dear! Well,’’ she sobbed, wiping her 
eyes and dropping into the chair he placed, ‘‘it 
was yesterday morning, when I was dressing 
to go down to mother’s with baby. At first I 
thought I would wear that pin, and I remember 
taking it in my hand. Then I changed my 
mind and put it back in my jewel-box. We 


went about ten, and were gone all day, and | 


to-day, you know, I’ve been at the church 
bazaar.”’ 

A new, alert look had lighted her husband’s 
face. He drew a note-book and pencil from 
his pocket. ‘‘Where do you usually keep it?’’ 
he asked, in a businesslike way. 

Instead of answering, his wife gazed at him 
admiringly. ‘‘O Robert, you’re such a com- 
fort!’’? she said. ‘*‘You make me feel as if I 
had the whole police force at my disposal.’’ 

Now, as a matter of fact, Patton was at that 


instant feeling a sudden afterglow from ‘the | 
enthusiasm which had filled him in reading | 


the latest Sherlock Ilolmes stories, and the 
irrelevance of his wife’s remark did not rouse 
the irritation which might have been expected. 

**You must try to keep to the subject in hand, 
dear,’’ he answered, gently. 
all the facts, so I can have something to work 
on. Now where do you keep it?’’ 


**Just let me get 
band, ‘what are you doing with that cover? 


“Either in my jewel-box or right on the | 


cushion. You know how I trust Nora.’’ 
“‘Oh—Nora. She has been practically alone 
here for two days?’’ he queried, jotting down 
a few words. 
**Yes, unless the janitor came to wash win- 
dows to-day.’’ 
think I heard the kitchen door close just now, 
Gretta. Suppose you see whether Nora has 
come in, and if she has, bring her to me.’’ 
Two minutes later a surprised Nora, still 


decked in a pink flower and white lace hat, | I suppose.’’ 


appeared in the sitting-room. 

“*Nora,’’? began her employer, sternly, 
want you to tell me everything that has hap- 
pened here to-day and yesterday.’’ 

‘“‘An’ is it that, sorr?’’ said Nora, visibly 
flurried by his manner. 


grocer, an’ me watchin’ the bread risin’ —’’ 
“There, Nora, never mind! 
yesterday, and tell me what you did.’’ 


‘‘Well, sorr, yisterday was me day out, an’ | need a detective to discover that the hardware 
bein’ as I had the jumpin’ toothache iver since | business is the ‘line of least resistance’ for mel’? 


| cover aren’t blood at all! 


The janitor!’’ Patton made an entry. ‘‘I | woman-fashion!’’ Patton broke in. ‘‘I rather 





| 


| 


**Well, wid the missus | his lips and closed them again. 
an’ the babby away, the place is that dull, an’ | out his watch, he remarked curtly, ‘‘I can just 
if it hadn’t been for the milkman an’ the | catch my train to the city.’’ 


Just begin with | hurrying to the station: 


| spotted dresser cover, which lay across her 














I washed, the Monday, I wint to 
the dintist. An’ it’s the livin’ 
wonder that I iver came back with | 
a head on at all; but sure, to-day | 
I do be bakin’, an’ it’s the whole 
blissid day that niver a soul did | 
I see but the milk—’’ 

‘*Nora, have you been entirely 
alone all day ?’’ 

**Yis, sorr, | have, sorr!’’ said 
Nora, decidedly, and Patton made 
a note. ‘‘For sure you couldn’t 
call it company whin the janitor 
was in here window-washin’ an’ 
me only steppin’ in the while —’’ 

**Oh, he was here! How long 
did he stay ’?’’ 

‘*Till the windows was done, 
sorr. Just the last I was goin’ | 
to the grocery, an’ whin I come | 
back, he do be runnin’ down the 
steps,—a foine, jolly fellow, | 
that! —an’ ‘So long!’ he said, | 
wavin’ me the hand.’’ 

‘In good. spirits, eh? Did he wash the 
windows in Mrs. Patton’s room ?’’ 

‘*He did. You’d laugh, sorr, to see how he 
do be enjoyin’ the things in that room.’’ 

A sudden light shone in Patton’s eyes. 

‘*You may go, Nora,’’ he said, impressively. 
Then, followed by his wife, he strode into the 
bedroom, and . began carefully examining the 
toilet articles on the dressing-table. 

‘“‘What’s that?’’ he exclaimed, pointing to a 
red spot on the muslin cover. 

‘‘Why, I don’t know, Robert! 
are you thinking ?’’ 

‘‘It’s my opinion that it’s blood,’’ he an- | 
nounced, with an air of mystery. ‘‘But we| 
can’t do much to-night. Just leave me for a) 
while. I want to think.’’ | 

Patton spent the next hour pacing the floor | 
with bowed head, or sitting with eyes closed 
and finger-tips together. At last, still in a 
Just before | 
he turned off the light he caught a glimpse of | 
his own face in the mirror, and smiled at it 
with whimsical satisfaction. ‘‘Not a half-bad 
Sherlock, I declare,’? was his mental comment. | 
“**Tall and spare, with a keen face.’ And | 
yet I’m known among my friends as an ordinary 
hardware man. Oh, well, many a dormant) 
genius has been swallowed up in some hum- 
drum vocation !’’ 

At breakfast Mrs. Patton complained that her 
husband took only a cup of coffee, instead of 
his usual hearty meal. 

“*Tt’s the way to do at such a time, my dear,’’ 
he said, judicially. ‘*‘The mind must be alert, 
you know,’’ and he hurried off for his interview 
with the janitor. Joe met him with apparent 
unconcern, but Patton saw at first glance that 
one of his hands was bandaged. 

‘Hurt yourself, Joe?’’ he asked, and noticed 
with professional delight that the man made an | 
involuntary motion to hide the injured hand 
before he answered, ‘‘A bit of a cut, sir. Went 
deep, but ’tain’t worth noticing.’’ 

‘‘THow did it happen ?’’ | 

Joe hesitated. Then, with evident reluctance, | 
he said, ‘‘Oh, I got it on the cracked window 
in Mrs. Patton’s bedroom.’’ 

Patton could hardly conceal his triumph. 
Disappointment in honest-faced Joe was entirely 
lost sight of in the zeal of the detective. 

‘*You’d better look out for that cut, Joe,’’ 
said Mr. Patton, meaningly. ‘‘Such things 
have serious results sometimes. ’’ 

He turned and went up-stairs. This was a 
scientific campaign, and the time had not yet 
arrived for’ open accusation, but the case lay 
before him now like an open book. He found 
Gretta in the sitting-room, a troubled look cloud- 
ing her sweet face. There was an open letter 
in her hand, but her eyes were resting on the 


| 
Why? What | 


lap. 
‘*Now see here, Gretta,’’ rebuked her hus- 


You’re not letting this thing get on your nerves, 
are you? It’s going to be plain sailing. My 
chain of circumstances is absolutely perfect.’’ 
‘‘Oh, but, Robert,’’ she interrupted, apolo- 
getically, ‘‘I’m afraid these spots on the dresser 
Nora says Robbie 
spattered his red paint everywhere when —’’ 
“Now don’t go jumping to conclusions, 





think I know more about those spots than you 
do. Is that all that ails you? No bad news?’’ | 
glancing at the letter. | 
“Why, n-no! At least it ought to be good, | 
Then she hurried on nervously: 
‘I’m so sorry, Robert, about your lovely chain 


“‘T | of circumstances, but mother writes to tell me | 


| 


my pin is there. You see, I must have worn 
it, after all!’’ 
There was a blank moment. Patton opened 


Then, pulling 


But he did find time to mutter, as he was 


‘*Sherlock Holmes, indeed! I guess it doesn’t 
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“Summer Homes’”’ 


IN THE 


BERKSHIRE 
HILLS ALONG THE 
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‘ 
Boston & Albany R.R. : 
A 48-page illustrated and descriptive ¢ 
folder, issued by the Boston & Albany ‘ 
R. R., contains a complete list of Hotels ¢ 
and Boarding Houses along the line of ¢ 
that road, in the Berkshire Hills and ‘ 
It is é 

richly illustrated with half-tone cuts of ¢ 
mountains, lakes, waterfalls, stage-roads, ‘ 
etc., and all prospective summer tourists ¢ 
¢ 

¢ 

¢ 

¢ 

¢ 
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other sections in Massachusetts. 


will find it most interesting. 


A copy may be secured by addressing 


A. S. HANSON, General 
Agent, Boston, Mass. 
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54 South St., No. Dighton, Mass. 
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$12 to $15 Saved. 
Send for Our Catalogue. 

DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 
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THREE THOUGHTS. 
Think of the value of good 


quality, then of choice, unique 
4“ H ” ‘ 
curing,” and last of the impor- 
tance of thin slicing. Our ex- 
perience in all these makes 


“ACME” DRIED BEEF 
what it is to-day — 
The Standard of Excellence. 


You cannot get the same re- 
sults with poor beef, improperly 
cured and carelessly sliced. There 
is something at stake with us in 
making “Acme” Dried Beef, so 
we make it to sustain our thirty 
years’ reputation and—the cook’s. 


JUST TRY A JAR. 


Always good—hot or cold, 
summer or winter. 


—— Three Sizes: —— 
15 ct., 25 ct. and 30 ct. Jars. 
Don’t guess—get ‘‘Acme’’ and be sure. 

J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, New York. 
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ih N The Youth’s Companion for December 28th we called atten- 
WH tion to our Schoolhouse Improvement Certificates, which were 
then in preparation for general distribution. The response 
y to this announcement was instantaneous, and inquiries were 
y received from teachers representing nearly every state and territory. 
V4 These Certificates have been eminently successful in the raising 
W of money for any desired improvement. The plan is both simple 
| and practical. If the teachers and pupils of any public school 
VY desire to raise money for 
nig the purchase of an organ, 
WA scilock, library, flag, pic- 
f tures, or any other article ONE SHARE 
y whatsoever, we shall be aa SRHIS CERTIFIES 
glad to send a supply of the 118 ifs es 28) THAT 
N\ y) Improvement Certificates <i eed as 
y 44 free, together with full in- | HAS CONTRIBUTED TO 
yy formation for securing suc- AFUND FOR. THE *@ 
WZ cessful results. The appli- IMPROVEMENT OF OUR 
I cation for the Improvement SCH@LHOUSE AND GROUNDS 
\ ta Certificates should be sent oe —_ 
us by the teacher. Address Teacher 
Ww Educational Department. 
. Vj Upon the receipt of your Schoolhouse Improvement Certificates, the chil- 
\ a dren commenced working for a paeney. I have a district school with fourteen 
scholars, only ten of whom could really work for the library, and these ten the 
yy children of poor farmers. However, they went to work nobly, and at the close 
— Y of school had enough money for a library of about thirty books. In one week 
¥ they brought in over three dollars. — EmiLy C, WELLS, Lisbon, New Hampshire. 
( 
N y I am very grateful to you for the Schoolhouse Improvement Certificates. 
YA We find the method an excellent one, and very successful. We have raised the 
YY sum of $26.25, for which we intend to purchase a clock and bookcase.— ETTA 
= 7 Monty, Cicero, Washington 
" The Schoolhouse Improvement Certificates met with an enthusiastic response 
\ 4 from my pupils. As a result of these Certificates, we are the proud possessors 
We of a large United States Flag. The children brought the money before I was 
ready to buy the flag, and there is some money left for other improvement. — 
\) SUE FLEET BEALE, Darlington, South Carolina. 
Y 
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Without Cooking 


OLD BOILED HAM, when it’s good, is about as nice a cold 
meat as can be had. But through the summer months, the 
season of the year when you most want cold meat, to keep a 

tire in the kitchen range long enough to properly cook a ham is most 


decidedly unpleasant. What’s to be done? Simply this — buy 


SQUIRE’S BOILED HAM. 


It is the famous ‘‘ ARLINGTON ” brand ham (our best) boiled 
just as you would boil it yourself. Then it is double wrapped in 
parchment paper (air and germ a and you buy it from your dealer, 


sliced just as you want it, all ready for the table. It’s about the 


nicest. way we know of to buy ham, and most economical, too. Try 
it. But be sure you get SQUIRE’S, made only by 


John P. Squire & Company, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Old Crist Mill\ 


Entire Wheat Flour. 


Wheat is the only article of food that con- 
tains every element necessary to sustain life. 
Unfortunately, the false esthetic taste of American 
people demands a white flour, and in the 
making of it three-quarters of the nutritive 
qualities of the wheat (the brain, bone and 
muscle producing qualities) are lost. 
Bread made from Old Grist Mill Entire 
Wheat Flour possesses double the 
nourishment of white bread, and is 





















Nature’s own remedy for dyspepsia and 
similar disorders, produced by the ex- 
cess of starch in white flour. 


Order a sack of ‘‘Old Grist Mill’’ from 
your grocer and try it. Also ask him 
for the Old Grist Mill Cook Book, free. 


Potter & Wrightington, 
Boston, Mass. 
































wy 6S“ Better be safe than be sorry.’’ 


Better to take a little extra trouble, if you 
must, to get Baker’s Pure Fruit Extracts 
that never change and are safe to use at all 
times than be easily persuaded to take some- 
thing else "just as good," made up of cheap 
chemicals and water. Such "extracts" 
are pretty sure to make you sorry 
and cost you a doctor’s bill. 


ae Baker’s Extracts 
Comply with all Food Laws, 


and neither you nor your grocer need have 
any anxiety on this point. They are like 
pure fruit bottled up. If one grocer 
won't supply you try another. It pays. 
BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 








Be sure 
you get 
this 
Package. 





ITALIAN HERSOM’S 


Sapone Best Soap 


A Fine 
Borax Soap. 








The Best 
Washing Powder. 









WILL NOT INJURE GOOD FOR THE 


THE FINEST LAUNDRY AND 
FABRIC NOR ALSO GOOD 
“SMART” THE FOR HOUSE- 
HANDS. CLEANING. 
HANDSOME SPLENDID FOR 
PIECE OF GLASS- MECHANICS, 
WARE—IN VARIETY METAL-WORKERS 
OF NEW DESIGNS— AND MASONS. 


IN EVERY PACKAGE. 5 cts. Per Bar. 


Sold by Grocers. Manufactured by 


THOS. HERSOM & CO., - - New Bedford, Mass. 














Makes Nutritious Food. 


RUMFORD 


—The Wholesome— 


Baking Powder 


SOc. "cn" = 15c. Ga 
















Necco 


SWEETS 





Oh, How Good! 


Five hundred varieties of confec- 
tionery bear the Seal of Necco 
Sweets. This makes it easy for 
you to be sure of getting delicious, 
wholesome confections. 

The acme of the candy-maker’s 
art is reached in 


\exo ediates 


Delicate shades of exquisite flavor hidden beneath a 
rich covering of chocolate. Each one brings the 
pleasure of anticipation for each one has a new sur- 
prise in store for you. 

Look for the seal on each box. It means the same 
for each one of the 500 varieties—the best of its kind. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., 
Summer and Melcher Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





















STICKNEY & POOR’S 


Celery Salt 


Most people know of the nerve- 
feeding properties of celery. You 
can taste the pure celery in our 
Celery Salt. It enriches the flavor 
of soup, etc. Try a dash of it 
next time you dine. 


ALL GROCERS CAN SUPPLY YOU. 























Manufactured by 
STICKNEY & POOR SPICE CO., 
Founded 1815. 183 State Street, Boston. 
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Makes the Stove an Ornament. 
Shines for a world of housekeepers, and, best of all, the shine 
will last. Will not cake on the iron. Lustrous as the sun. 


Also in paste form, SUN PASTE Stove Polish. 
MORSE BROS., Props., Canton, Mass., U. S. A. 
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